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Speaking of 
production figuires- 


Figures on the daily satel 
of P&G, The White Naphtha 
Soap, closely resemble those 
of the World War debt, for 
P & G is the largest-selling 
soap in the world 


The popularity of P & G is 
entirely understandable—it 
is simply a better soap. The 
astonishing number of P&G 
cakes we must produce in 
order to meet this popular 
demand enables you to buy 
it at a price smaller, ounce 
for ounce, than that of other 
soaps. 


Keeps white clothes white 
Washes colored clothes safely clean 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnan, O. 
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SILVER 
STEEL 


MR. HAPPY MAN 
SAYS: 


“If you want a real good saw 
at a moderate price, specify 
Atkins No. 51 or 53.” 


For those who want “The 
Finest on Earth” ask for 
No. 400, 401 or 65. 


“A PERFECT SAW FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE” 


Hand, Rip and Panel Saws, 
Cross-cut Saws and Hack 
Saws, Grinding Wheels, 


ATKINS “2 
CIRCULAR SAW 


“THE 401 


Machine Knives and Files. ‘ 


Enclose 25c for fine quality 
nail apron and useful souvenir. 





E.C. ATKINS & CO. 
Hane Ofce and Facey, INDIANAPOLIS, INDANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in the Follow- 
ing Cities: 


Atlanta San Francisco 

ee New fax City Pon France 
aris, 

Minneapolis Portland. Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 
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Now in a New Home 


HE manufacturers of CLOWN 
CIGARETTES and companion 
manufactured tobacco products 
greet the crafts of the nation, at the 
opening of the New Year, from 
their new home, which is a standing 
tribute to the skill, efficiency and 
dependableness of organized labor. 


The task of constructing this greater 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. plant for 
affording its helpers still better 
working conditions, and the proper 
handling of the factory’s constantly 
increasing business, was delegated 
strictly to union mechanics within 
a reasonable time limit for comple- 
tion. Not only was the work com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the com- 


pany, but 30 DAYS AHEAD OF 
SCHEDULE! 


In this new and greater plant, which 
is the very last word in modern con- 
struction and equipment for the best 
of working conditions and welfare of 
the company’s helpers, the nation- 
ally-popular CLOWN and SPUD 
Cigarettes; OLD HILLSIDE and 
OLD LOYALTY Smoking Tobac- 
cos; WHITE MULE, BOOSTER 
and AXTON’S NATURAL-LEAF 
Twists and WAGE SCALE and 
EIGHT-HOUR SCRAP will be 
manufactured under favorable con- 
ditions that do not apply in any 
other tobacco factory in the world. 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOWN 


CIGARETTES 


Mild and Mellow 
with a dash of Turkish 


By Wood F. Axton, President. 
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CLEVELAND—PUBLIC SQUARE AND EUCLID AVE. 
Etching by A. Schutz 
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HE wage-earners of the United States are making pe- 

tition to the United States Government for redress of 
grievances. Labor protests against abuses of the injunc- 
tion process. 

The problem has developed in this way. Attorneys for com- 
panies engaged in industrial disputes with their employees, have sub- 
mitted for approval to judges in equity courts requests for restraining 
orders directing workers to do or not to do certain things. As these 
orders are drafted by attorneys for employers, they set forth proposals 
to protect the interests of employers. As the avowed purpose of an 
injunction is to protect property against impending danger, the equity 

courts act quickly, signs the requested order, 
Labor’s Petition and looks to the hearing to make any neces- 
for Redress sary change in the restraining order. 

But if the restraining order applies to 
an industrial controversy instead of protecting property against irre- 
parable injury, temporary orders which have wrongfully prohibited 
workers from doing things they had a lawful right to do have been 
the means of doing irreparable injury to unions by breaking the morale 
and crushing the spirit of workers in their efforts to keep pace with 
social progress. 

The trade union is a legal agency and has the right to perform 
its normal functions. It is the main agency through which workers 
may express their needs and advance their economic and social wel- 
fare. If the trade union is stripped of its economic power, workers 
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lose the agency through which constructive progress may be made and 
they either become like dumb driven cattle or turn to revolutionary 
agencies and methods. Although Labor has suffered from the abuse 
of the injunction for over forty years, it is still making petition for 
redress of grievances. 

This problem of Labor is a matter that concerns all citizens. 
Our free institutions can be maintained only when all have equality 
of opportunity to promote their well-being. There must be vigilance 
to see to it that no group is denied its rights. The future of our nation 
depends upon the answer to Labor’s petition. If the abuse is remedied, 
Labor can participate in national progress and responsibilities. If 
Labor’s petition is unheeded, Labor is forced into defensive policies 
with bitter reflections on injustice and class privilege. 


Interborough The Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Contract Illegal York refused to grant the injunction re- 
quested by the Interborough Rapid Transit 
to protect its company union, because the contract which the Inter- 
borough had required its employees to sign was unfair. The con- 
tract required employees to remain in the company’s employ for two 
years and to forego the right of union membership, although it re- 
served to the company practically unrestricted right to discharge. 

The injunction which the Interborough requested was to restrain 
all trade unionists in any way connected with the American Federation 
of Labor from persuading any employee of the Interborough from 
joining the standard trade union of street car employees. The court 
cited as precedent for its decision the principle that “the purpose of a 
labor union to improve the conditions under which its members do 
their work, to increase their wages and to assist them in other ways 
may justify what would otherwise be a wrong.”’ This attempt to se- 
cure the benefit of injunction proceedings for illegal purposes is one 
of the flagrant abuses against which Labor complains. The decision 
is a break in the dark clouds that have been growing steadily darker 
in the past eight years. 

It is because such attempts to misuse the injunction have not only 
been frequent, but usually successful, that the American Federation of 
Labor is now asking legislative relief from Congress. The decision 
of the New York Supreme Court confirms the presentations that 
Labor has made to Congress. i 

So long as employers can harass trade unions by instituting in- 
junction proceedings which threaten workers with a loss of rights 
and the unions have to fritter away funds to defend themselves against 
an illegal restriction of their legitimate activities, wage-earners have a 
serious grievance that makes them distrust the judiciary. Legislative 
relief is necessary. 
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Keeping “What method is your union using to supply 
Informed your members with facts to demonstrate the 

value of union membership? If a trade 
union is to be a live, active group of interested persons, every member 
should be kept well informed of trade union achievements. Probably 
few of the members realize fully what their union has accomplished 
in the last ten or fifteen years. Many of them have joined recently 
and have no record of union history; others remember struggles for 
higher wages and shorter hours, but, being human, cannot keep every- 
thing in mind and have no complete picture of union developments 
over that period. 

Almost any local union may have a story fully of interest and 
showing striking accomplishments, if someone will gather the facts. A 
record of wages received, comparing present rates with those of ten 
years ago, would give a vivid picture of achievement; changes in length 
of hours worked would likewise show progress; details of work condi- 
tions from those who remember what things were like in the old days 
would show that the shops are safer, cleaner places to work, with 
better light and ventilation. There will be records of other problems 
met and overcome, such as replacement of men by the machine, which 
will add interest to the story. 

Such records told in an interesting way, and put into the hands 
of all members, will not only serve to show what their union has done 
for them and their-fellows, and so stimulate interest, but will also 
give excellent talking points for organizing work. Interested, well- 
informed members are good organizers. If they are kept closely in 
touch with the work of the union, past, present and future, and with 
the ideals for which the labor movement stands, they will catch the 
enthusiasm which wins new members. A hundred members meet in 
one day more non-union men than one paid organizer could interview 
in a week. If they are well informed on union achievemets they will 
have stories to tell which will not soon be forgotten. 

Another reason for keeping members closely in touch is the 
“mere card member.” If a man hears nothing of his union for some 
time it is easy for his interest to drop. Trade unionists might well 
take a leaf from the advertising man’s notebook on this point. The 
salesman knows that unless his buyers are continually informed of the 
article he has to sell, and in an attractive way, their interest will drop 
and the sales fall off. He does not wait for customers to come to 
him; he keeps the idea he wishes to drive home continually before 
their minds. Because union members have a hundred interests press- 
ing for attention, it is important that trade union information be 
brought to them without waiting for them to come to their union. 

Trade union records can be a great asset in furnishing this infor- 
mation. Wages in the different shops, hours of work, showing short 
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time and overtime, if recorded weekly, will keep members in touch 
with trade conditions. These records will also furnish the facts 
needed to determine policies on problems of wages, hours and employ- 
ment stabilization. While each man knows the wages he receives, 
and the hours he has worked, no one knows the general conditions 
unless the facts are gathered and compiled. And it is the general con- 
dition which counts for action. Members informed on these facts will 
be ready to give their efforts when action is needed. 


Labor’s Pan-American As the Pan-American Union opened its con- 

Proposal ference in Havana the president of the 

American Federation of Labor sent a letter 

to the President of the United States, setting forth Labor’s position 
upon the principles that should underlie Pan-American relations. 

The letter sent to the President pursuant to this instruction con- 


tained the following paragraph: 


The working people of the United States are firmly convinced 
that cordial and friendly relations can only be established and main- 
tained between all countries represented in the Pan-American Union 
through the development of a perfect understanding that the govern- 
ment of the United States will not, at any time, interfere in the affairs 
of any Latin-American Nation, and will not, either directly or indi- 
rectly, encroach upon their sovereign or territorial ‘rights. Such a 
guarantee should be absolute, without reservations, and should be 
made in such a way as to remove all doubt in the minds of all people 
who reside within all countries represented in the Pan-American Union. 


If the policy were put into effect, our representatives in Pan- 
American conferences could express the good-will of our people with- 
out embarrassment by reports of the military adventures of our 


marines. 


The conferences would gain measurably in public confidence if 
Labor and other groups of citizens concerned to prevent human ex- 
ploitation were represented in the various delegations. The American 
Federation of Labor declared in its last convention, ‘““Americans and 
American interests in foreign countries must abide by and accept the 
consequence of the laws of such countries.” The application of this 
principle would reduce opportunities for unauthorized intervention in 
other countries. 


The three Americas have mutual interests and problems which 
can be furthered through the Pan-American Union. By uniting to 
make effective new world traditions of peace between countries, we 
can effect a regional organization for peace that will be of constantly 
increasing importance for world peace. 
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Employer Statistics Mr. Magnus W. Alexander, President, 
or the National Industrial Conference Board, chief 
Brunt of the Ordeal research agency for employers, writes in 

“Factory and Industrial Management,” 
January, 1928: 


“The striking fact in the present competitive situation, however, 
is that profits and not wages are bearing the brunt of the ordeal. Here 
and there, slight reductions in wages are being made; there are, how- 
ever, more increases than decreases, so that the general level is very 
high and labor today is fully one-third better off in what its wages 
will buy than it was before the war. The conditions of labor are not 
being lowered. Instead industrial managers are taking upon their own 
shoulders the burden of the present situation.” 


The article entitled “Facts that production must cope with in 
1928” in which these statements are made is illustrated by many 
charts. One of them, for instance, shows the hourly earnings and 
weekly earnings—money and real—in manufacturing industries. And 
this table, indeed, shows that real weekly earnings have increased 
from 1914 to 1927 by 34 per cent. Another table shows the growth 
of manufactures from 1899 to 1925. Why does the table for wages 
begin with the year 1914, while the other begins with the year 1899? 
For it is a very well known fact that real earnings in 1914 were 
especially low, and that they were higher, for instance, in 1909 or 1904, 
or in 1899. Real wages were in 1899 about 10 per cent higher than 
in 1914. In order to bring out the real comparison one should say 
that earnings today are about 23 per cent higher than at the end of 
the last century, rather than to point out that they have increased since 
1914 by 34 per cent. 

At the same time production and prices have increased and have 
(combined) increased more than wages—that is, the total value of 
the product manufactured has increased more than wages. If we 
relate the increase of production and the increase of wages we find 
that the single wage-earner today—although his standard of living 
doubtless has increased—is not better off than in 1904 or 1899 as far 
as his share in the nation’s increasing product is concerned. But not 
only those who are employed can buy today a comparatively smaller 
share of the commodities offered on the market. In addition the 
number of unemployed wage-earners is very high. Nobody knows 
how much of the “brunt of the ordeal” profits bear, but everybody 
knows or should know that Labor’s share in the “brunt of the ordeal” 
is very large, since Labor suffers not only by reduction of its purchasing 
power in relation to the product as a whole but also by great un- 
employment. 
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Employment The Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
and the Federal Reserve Board publish monthly 
Unemployment figures on employment in manufacturing in- 

dustries. These figures show that employ- 
ment today is about five per cent lower than a year ago and about ten 
per cent lower than in 1919. What has become of those who were 
employed in 1919 and 1926? Have they found positions in other 
trades? Or were other workers dismissed while they were employed 
in their places, and they in turn dismissed and others employed in 
their places—that is, did labor turnover increase? No one knows the 
answers to these questions. 

It is of the highest importance not only to Labor but to the na- 
tion’s industry, that those who formulate industrial policy should study 
these problems, should be informed about unemployment among wage- 
earners, and labor turnover in factories. A large number of unem- 
ployed wage-earners increase social unrest, and means great misery to 
a considerable portion of the nation’s population. 

The American Federation of Labor has begun the study of 
unemployment among trade-union members in a number of cities and 
publishes in this issue statistics. The percentage of unemployed is 
about 17.8 per cent. A large proportion of these wage-earners are 
skilled workers, among whom unemployment is usually lower than 
among unskilled workers, since the employer is less interested in keep- 
ing the unskilled than the skilled workers, who are difficult to replace. 
The figures, therefore, suggest even larger unemployment among the 
unskilled. 

We urge: manufacturers as well as the government to give the 
problem of unemployment their most serious consideration. From 
the government we ask figures, we ask statistics, which unions and 
management say use as a basis for cooperative action to stabilize 
employment and relieve unemployment. 


French Arbitration The proposed French Arbitration Treaty 
Treaty signed upon the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the first treaty between 
France and the United States—the first treaty which was ever nego- 
tiated with this country—warmly commends itself to public favor. 
Abhorrence of war was strengthened by the last war and its 
resulting problems. Reference of justiciable disputes to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at the Hague is obviously an intelligent way 
of adjusting matters which fail of adjustment by ordinary methods. 
The possibilities of war can be greatly reduced by building up a 
permanent agency for adjusting the problems that result in war. 
Labor hopes this treaty will be quickly ratified. 
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More Funds It is of fundamental importance that the 
for Statistics fact-finding agencies of our government 
should supply industry with adequate data, 
for without facts as measuring rods we only guess as to effects of 
policies. For months we have had reports indicating decreases in fac- 
tory employment with nothing to show what became of those leaving 
the factories. We have most inadequate data on hours of work. We 
need to know more quickly about new industries and trends in old 
industries. The Commissioner of Labor Statistics in his annual report 
calls attention to the following needs: a new basis for cost of living 
statistics because of changes in standards of living; more studies of the 
productivity of labor; better accident prevention statistics; a labor 
turn-over index; studies in industrial hygiene; study of apprenticeship 
training; study of migratory labor in the Pacific Coast states, and a 
study of labor conditions in Hawaii. Last year the amounts appro- 
priated for the Census Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
were respectively $1,000,000 and $230,000. Both appropriations 
are too small to enable the bureaus to render the service needed. 
The American Federation of Labor hopes that Congress will 
substantially increase both appropriations for the coming year. 


Labor Standards When British textile employers used as an 
and World Markets argument for proposing to decrease wages 
and to increase hours in Manchester the 
arguments of the New England Council to repeal the Massachusetts 
eight-hour law so that Massachusetts textiles might not be handi- 
capped by longer hours and lower wages elsewhere in the United 
States it proved a forceful reminder to trade unions that markets are 
organized on a world basis. Reductions or low standards in any part 
of the industry constitute a potential danger to all other localities. 
Not only do the lower standards constitute a direct menace to 
higher standards, but testimony from Passaic published elsewhere in 
this issue shows the menace to employment if manufacturers have 
products partly made in other countries where certain production costs 
are low and yet profit by better markets and higher prices in the 
United States by importing the products as unfinished goods and put- 
ting on the finishing touches in their mills in this country. Obviously 
there is need for the exchange of information and experience between 
all the workers of the same industry. Workers everywhere should 
have the information that will enable them to prove to employers that 
high wages need not mean high labor costs and that high wages are a 
national asset. Management is responsible if labor costs are high. 
Trade unions can help reduce labor costs if management will accept 
their cooperation. 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 
+ +. + 


OWN where lie the docks the canyons of the 
. 7 \ city cease. Here traffic tumult blends with 
LS fied sounds of harbor. Above the thunder of the drays 
' and trucks echo the whistles of the tugs and ferries, 
reverberates the hollow, deep-toned voice of liners. The dead- 
ened air gives way to salty winds. Gulls cry upon the wing. 
Drift odors telling of the sea, whiffs of tar and oakum, elusive 
fragrances of spices, carrying imagination far from din of 
streets and fumes of gasoline. The wharves are choked with 
shipping. Hulls tower. Funnels loom. In tangled networks 
soar the masts and spars. Near by a freighter is disgorging 
cargo. Her plates are caked with brine. Her paint is streaked 
by wear of water. Cranes creak; bells clang; engines clamor 
as crates are swung from depths of hold. 

Of well-nigh every race and clime appear the workers of 
the docks. Gathered by whim of fortune from all the seven 
seas, toiling side by side a day, a week, a month, upon the 
threshold of the calling city, they meet but soon to sail away 
once more beyond the dim horizon. Stevedores, longshore- 
men; crews of sailing craft, of tramps and mighty liners; cooks 
and stewards; foremen, engineers; bedizened officers themselves 
—all breathe romance of far shores. Here are sailors tattooed 
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with hearts and anchors; Scandinavians from the fiords; Italians, 
gold gleaming at their ears; negroes with knotted muscles; 
Greeks and Portuguese; Lascars with flaming turbans; men with 
scars, skins seared by suns and winds, speech of unknown lands. 
Yet predominates the English tongue. Phrases fall upon the 
ear. ‘“‘It carried off our rudder. We’ll be in dry dock for a 
month.”’ “This time we’re booked for Aden.’’ ‘‘No, Sir. 
She needs new engines. If that shaft cracks we’re done for.”’ 
“Skipper says I’ve three days to see Sally.”’ 

Workers of the docks, toilers of the sea—you that swing 
cargoes of the world from hulls to wharves, from wharves to 
hulls; you that guide fuel in thundering avalanches into levia- 
thans’ insatiate maws; you who deep in blacknesses of holds, 
stripped and streaming, feed devouring fires; you amidst the 
roar of engines, hands on levers, eyes on dials; you that pace 
the bridges, disdaining storm and hurricane, bring into the 
havens the lives entrusted to your care—you are revealers of 
the unity of man. With your ships you make known far cor- 
ners of the earth, bring to understanding equator with the 
poles, in concord tie hemisphere with hemisphere. Because 
of you nation clasps hands with nation, race recognizes race, 
and man with man fares forth upon the unknown Sea of Time. 
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EUGENE STALEY 


University of Chicago 


UST as a mason needs mortar 

and stone, so the historian of a 

labor organziation needs facts 
to build with, preferably facts backed 
up by documentary evidence. So 
when the writer began work on a his- 
tory of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor his first move was to find 
out what official documents might be 
available. Secretary Victor A. 
Olander has very carefully and sys- 
tematically preserved the records of 
the Illinois State Federation since 
1913, and he pointed out to me a row 
of neatly bound convention proceed- 
ings, a newsletter file, and drawers of 
miscellaneous documents. In addi- 
tion, there was a cloth-bound book 


housing printed convention reports 


from 1898 to 1908. But, said he, 
“That’s all we have. Nothing more 
was turned over to me by my prede- 
cessors. So far as the early history 
of the organization is concerned we 
don’t know anything about it our- 
selves; we are completely lost.” 

The title-page of the earliest re- 
port on hand, that of 1898, read: 
“Sixteenth Annual Convention.” 
Here was a real problem. How dis- 
cover the history of an organization 
that possessed no records at all over 
more than one-third of its entire ex- 
istence? The way in which we—that 
is, Secretary Olander’s office and the 
writer—have been able to solve this 
problem and reconstruct the story of 
the formative years in the history of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
is written here for the interest it 


may have to other organizations in 
the American labor movement. 

Three principal sources have 
yielded up, bit by bit, the narrative of 
the chief happenings in the early days 
of the ‘eighties and ’nineties: (1) 
documents in the archives of research 
libraries and those furnished by 
former officers or by other organiza- 
tions; (2) files of labor papers and 
daily newspapers; and (3) interviews 
with old-timers in the movement. 

A Chicago labor paper of the 
"nineties contains an announcement of 
the fact that Richard T. Ely, at the 
University of Wisconsin, was making 
a collection of historical material on 
trade unionism; union officials, editors 
of labor papers, and trade unionists 
generally were urged to deposit docu- 
ments with him. It must be to this 
activity of Professor Ely, or perhaps 
to the more recent work of Professor 
Commons at the same institution, that 
we are indebted for the preservation 
of three very important records, with- 
out which it would have been difficult, 
if not impossible, to construct an accu- 
rate account of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor in the ’eighties. 
The first of these is nothing more nor 
less than the official report of the 
original convention out of which the 
Federation developed: “Official Pro- 
ceedings of the Illinois State Labor 
Convention, held in Chicago, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, March 
26, 27 and 28, 1884.”” This meeting, 
assembled in the old Seamen’s Hall 
at 99 West Randolph Street at the 
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call of the Chicago Trades and Labor 
Assembly, was called to order by 
J. B. Murphy, of the Tanners’ and 
Curriers’ local of the Knights of La- 
bor, who representetd the C. T. and 
L. A. committee. Convict labor was 
the subject of the leading plank in the 
platform adopted; and an executive 
committee was formed with A. C. 
Cameron, a printer who had been ac- 
tive in the National Labor Union and 
the Eight-hour League of the ’sixties 
and who had edited the Working- 
men’s Advocate, as chairman. The 
second document is a sixteen-page 
pamphlet signed by this executive 
committee: “Workingmen, who are 
your friends in Illinois? Address of 
the Executive Committee appointed 
by the State Labor Convention, to- 
gether with the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to wait on the Re- 


publican and Democratic State Con- 


ventions.” The third contains the 
proceedings of the “Illinois State La- 
bor Association,”’ as it was called then, 
in its third annual convention at 
Springfield, 1887. All three were 
found in the Wisconsin Historical Li- 
brary at Madison. 

A search of the University of Chi- 
cago Library, the John Crerar and 
the Newberry Libraries in Chicago 
(both specialized institutions contain- 
ing a wealth of material on economics 
and history), the Illinois Historical 
Library, the Chicago Historical Li- 
brary, and the trade union collection 
at Johns Hopkins University proved 
fruitful in the case of the first three 
named. Official Labor Gazettes, 
published under the name of the IIli- 
nois State Federation in the ’nineties, 
came to light, as did the printed con- 
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vention proceedings of 1893 and 
1894. 

Then an appeal in the Weekly 
News Letter and inquiries to old- 
timers brought forth a few more 
documents. John C. Harding of 
Typographical 16, president of the 
Illinois State Federation in 1891, dug 
out from among his keepsakes the 
1890 proceedings and several circu- 
lars issued by his administration. 
Walter S. Bush, for many years sec- 
retary of the Peoria Typographical 
Union and secretary of the State 
Federation in the ‘nineties, discov- 
ered the official proceedings of 1896 
and some old reports. The minute 
books of the Chicago Trades and 
Labor Assembly (now the Chicago 
Federation of Labor) for a few of 
the most interesting years of the 
’eighties have survived the many 
vicissitudes of that organization, and 
Secretary Nockels pulled them out 
of the safe and dusted them off to let 
us copy instructions and reports of 
delegates to the State Federation. 
T. J. “Tommy” Morgan, fiery little 
Chicago socialist who stirred up such 
a hubbub over “Plank 10” both in 
the American and the Illinois State 
federations of labor about 1894, was 
an inveterate scrapbook keeper and 
left behind him at his death a mass 
of clippings, reports, and correspond- 
ence. Most of this collection is now 
on file with the Illinois Centennial 
Commission at Urbana and the rest 
is at the University of Chicago; it 
supplied a good many items of in- 
terest. 

All of these things together served 
to throw a good deal of light on the 
early history of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, but there were 
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still many years for which nothing 
was known. Accordingly, we turn to 
Labor papers—The Knights of La- 
bor, The Rights of Labor, The 
Eight-Hour Herald, The Chicago 
Federationist, etc., all published in 
Chicago during the ’eighties and 
‘nineties and now on file in the Crerar 
Library. These furnished valuable 
material, but their accounts of state 
federation conventions were woefully 
incomplete and inadequate. 

Next we turned to the daily news- 
papers of the period. Now anyone 
who has ever tried to find old press 
reports of long-forgotten events, not 
knowing exactly when or where they 
occurred, can testify what a difficult 
job that is. The writer vividly re- 
calls days spent in newspaper rooms, 
surrounded by cartloads of huge, 
dusty tomes, covered from head to 
foot by flakes of yellowed paper, 
hopefully running down clue after 
clue to find the meeting places and 
dates of all the conventions in the 
‘eighties and ’nineties. In those days 
the State Federation did not ordi- 
narily get big headlines; little three- 
inch stories in the Chicago papers 
were the rule. 

Once armed with a complete list 
of convention cities and dates of 
meeting, it was possible to go to the 
local newspapers in the cities where 
the conventions met and find in their 
back files more detailed accounts of 
the proceedings. This was the next 
step. The final result was that we 
found ourselves in possession of a 
fairly complete report of the busi- 
ness transacted by each convention 
during these years—a piece of ex- 
tremely good fortune. It so hap- 
pened that in every case where a lo- 
cal newspaper’s files had been de- 
stroyed by fire—and there were sev- 
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eral such cases—there proved to be 
another paper in the same town with 
files intact. Of course, newspaper 
stories of labor conventions are not 
always accurate, but sometimes it was 
possible to check one paper against 
another or against official documents. 
Furthermore, in some of the smaller 
towns it was often obvious that out- 
side of a few descriptive paragraphs 
the local press had followed the sec- 
retary’s minutes verbatim, resolutions 
and all. 

From these documents and press 
accounts, therefore, the framework 
of the history of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor has been recon- 
structed. But facts and dates and 
resolutions are only a framework— 
a mere skeleton. To clothe the skele- 
ton with flesh and blood one must 
talk with men who participated in the 
events and who know what chain of 
incidents under the surface conspired 
to produce the formal lines in the sec- 
retary’s notebook. So one of the big- 
gest tasks in writing the history of 
the Illinois Federation, and one of 
the most pleasant and interesting as 
well, has been to interview the old- 
time trade unionists who can remem- 
ber “way back when.” They often 
get their dates mixed and speak in the 
same breath of two incidents that oc- 
curred ten years apart—these things 
have to be checked by documents— 
but they can tell you about people 
and parties and feelings; they can re- 
call the tumultuous days of the 
‘eighties and the hectic days of the 
*nineties in the trade-union move- 
ment, and they make those days live 
again. 

Mark Crawford was the first man 
to interview—an old-time printer 
over eighty years of age, a past presi- 
dent of the International Typograph- 
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ical Union, and one of the few men 
still living who can describe first-hand 
the original Terre Haute and Pitts- 
burgh conventions out of which the 
American Federation of Labor de- 
veloped.* 

George Shilling another old-timer 
interviewed, was Master Workman 
of D. A. 24 in Chicago when the war 
broke out between the Knights of 
Labor and the A. F. of L. unions 
over the cigar makers’ label, and he 
organized the Anti-Contract Convict 
Labor League in Illinois which swung 
support to Governor Altgeld, famed 
for his courageous pardon of the 
Haymarket anarchists. George W. 
Perkins has contributed reminiscences 
from the cigar makers’ side on the 
label war. Then there have been in- 
terviews with William C. Pomeroy, a 
former organizer of the waiters, 
who, with his “Chicago gang,” made 


things interesting in the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor until he was ex- 
pelled from the labor movement in 
1896. He and Dick Powers of the 
Lake Seamen, one of Pomeroy’s 
aides, have both narrated their ver- 


sions of affairs. Charles J. Riefler, 
printer, and former president of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
has been twenty-five years out of ac- 
tive union affairs, but his memory is 
still good and his accounts of the 
struggles for control which went on 
within the organization from 1892 
till 1896 have been invaluable. Jo- 
seph W. Ferris, a single-taxer of 
Springfield, John C. Harding and 
Walter Bush, who contributed docu- 
ments, and many others have will- 


*See his article in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, Feb., 1920, “Large Oaks from Little 
Acorns Grow.” 
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ingly aided by telling their reminis- 
cences. 

As the investigation progresses 
down into more recent times, infor- 
mation is being secured from past 
presidents who are still living—U. G. 
Hinman, Barney Cohen, Charles 
Dold, and Edwin R. Wright—from 
past secretaries such as Will R. Boyer 
of the International Broom and 
Whisk Makers, and J. F. Morris of 
the Miners, and from persons identi- 
fied with labor legislative activities in 
Illinois, such as Mary McDowell and 
Agnes Nestor of the Women’s Trade 
Union League. Of course, President 
John H. Walker and Secretary V. A. 
Olander of the State Federation, to- 
gether with members of the Execu- 
tive Board of long standing—like 
Joseph W. Morton of the Stationary 
Firemen, who served as early as 
1901—contribute much out of their 
personal knowledge. 

In these ways the history of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor is 
being brought together. Documents 
scattered here and there in libraries 
or in private files, newspapers and the 
labor press, and the memories of old- 
timers add line upon line. 

This story of the work done to 
rescue the early history of the IlIli- 
nois State Federation of Labor from 
oblivion has an obvious moral, if any- 
one cares to draw it. Labor organ- 
izations wishing to have the labor 
movement of the future or the stu- 
dents of economics get a true picture 
of today’s activities should take steps 
to see that their records of today are 
preserved. How can an international 
or local union or a central body make 
sure that data on its affairs will be 
available to labor historians in the 
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future? A good plan would be to 
deposit printed matter, immediately 
upon publication, in one or more of 
the great libraries of the country 
where large collections of trade union 
literature have been made — the 
library at Johns Hopkins University 
in the east, the John Crerar or Wis- 
consin libraries in the middle west, 
to mention only a few. This applies 
to convention proceedings, constitu- 
tions, special pamphlets, and similar 
material. In such libraries these val- 
uable documents are safe from fire or 
accidental loss; they are accessible to 
anyone seriously interested, and 
through the elaborate systems of 
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inter-library indexing now in use they 
are listed all over the country. The 
secretary of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor has recently adopted 
this method in order to make certain 
that the history of that organization 
will not be lost again. In addition, 
the American Federation of Labor 
might collect one copy of every bit 
of printed matter issued by its con- 
stituent organizations for its own ar- 
chives in Washington, and then issue 
an index every few years. This would 
be of great‘ historical value in the 
future and an immense convenience 


to students today. 


WAR 


Since I can see no beauty in a lad 
Impaled upon a bayonet, his eyes 
Protruding in a glassy-hard surprise; 
Nor in these leaden flails that preach a mad 


Impartial Jehad in the name of death; 

Nor amber colored clouds the Medici 

Had quailed to dream; I say, since I can see 
No beauty in these things, their shibboleth 


- Too intricate for my untutored tongue, 
Why I shall leave them to their own grim songs, 
Inscribed in blood and bound with fearful thongs 
Once heart strings of the quick that God had strung 


For short swift obligatos of the rain, 
And love, and young wind in a field of grain. 


—CHARLES TRUEMAN LANHAM. 





INJUNCTION ABUSE 
Dr. Wortu M. Tippy! 


N THE background of this meet- 
ing, called to discuss the use of 
the injunction in industrial dis- 

putes, lie the shadows of a conflict 
which is either active or latent 
throughout the world. To find a 
way to end that conflict, or to keep 
it within the pale of justice and the 
ordered processes of a democracy, is 
as important to the safety of the 
world as to make an end of war. 

The case in point this afternoon is 
the abuse of injunctions in industrial 
disputes to the disadvantage and 
wrong of Labor. Anybody who is in 
touch with Labor’s sentiment on this 
matter knows that, whether rightly 
or wrongly, Labor feels unanimously 
and intensely that its just rights are 
being flagrantly violated, and its le- 
gitimate interests sacrificed. And I 
think that an observer who desires to 
see only justice, and who is in a po- 
sition to rise above the prejudices of 
the conflicts, must recognize that 
Labor has abundant reasons for pro- 
test. 

In saying this it is not necessary to 
bring charges of deliberate unfair- 
ness against the courts. I think this 
seldom exists, although it is doubtless 
sometimes true. We have but to re- 
member a recent instance in criminal 
procedure in which a committee of 
eminent citizens, appointed by the 
governor of their state to advise him 
as to a grievous exercise of authority, 
found themselves bound to speak of 


* Address by Dr. Worth M. Tippy of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, at Cooper Union, 
New York, February 5, at a meeting called to 
protest against the abuse of the injunction in in- 
dustrial disputes. 


an unprofessional act by the presid- 
ing judge. 

But the evils of injunctions arise 
from causes other than the occasional 
deliberate unfairness of a judge. As 
I have said, I think that seldom hap- 
pens. They lie rather in laws which 
operate against labor, or are de- 
signed to protect property rights 
rather than personal rights; and they 
lie in the nature of the injunction 
and of proceedings in equity. In- 
junctions are designed primarily to 
operate for the protection of prop- 
erty rather than of persons. That is 
why injunctions in industrial disputes 
are almost always brought by the em- 
ploying side, and why they operate 
against the worker and in favor of 
the employer, since it is property 
which is at stake and not the per- 
sonal rights of the worker, which are 
not regarded as property and do not 
have standing in courts of equity. 

Three hundred injunctions were is- 
sued during the shopmen’s strike in 
1922. All were against the workers, 
and not one application was refused. 
Seven hundred injunctions against 
Labor were issued in 1927, accord- 
ing to a statement by Mr. William 
Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

It should be recognized that while 
the employer puts both labor and 
capital into a business enterprise, 
Labor also puts in all that it has— 
capital through savings banks, com- 
mercial banks, trust companies, in- 
surance companies, stock ownership, 
and his skills and seniority rights. 
These are his capital investments, 
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which the law must find ways to safe- 
guard. 

Relatively minor but very impor- 
tant sources of injustice also exist. 
Among these are two which should 
be mentioned. The first is that courts 
are governed by legal concepts aris- 
ing in England before the Industrial 
Revolution and therefore inevitably 
working injustice under modern con- 
ditions. In the case of injunctions, 
interests certainly as vital and as 
sacred as property are sacrificed to 
property which has the longer stand- 
ing. 

The second relates to the form and 
time of injunctions. They are fre- 
quently drawn by the lawyers repre- 
senting the employer, and submitted 
at a time preceding week-ends or holi- 
days, when, if accepted by the pre- 
siding judge, both form and occasion 
work irremediable hardships. The 
form is often confusing to the worker, 
or it is drawn in general terms, or in 
sweeping terms which effectively in- 
timidate them. 

Doubtless also the judge is uncon- 
sciously but inevitably influenced by 
his philosophical and economic back- 
ground. If he thinks conservatively, 
or if his unconscious bias is towards 
property, Labor will suffer without 
any intent on the part of the judge 
to do wrong. 

The uppermost question in our 
minds today, however, is—How may 
these evils in the use of injunctions 
be corrected? Nobody wants to do 
away with injunctions. Legislation 
to this end has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Occasions fre- 
quently arise, and arise in the inter- 
ests of Labor, when a restraining 
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order is the only effectual way to 
protect property. 

I have but two suggestions to offer. 
The first is greater care by the judge 
to assure himself of the facts in a 
dispute before issuing an injunction; 
and greater solicitude to safeguard 
his own impartiality, and to check 
against his own philosophical and 
economic bias, whether liberal or con- 
servative. The safety of organized 
labor, of capital and of citizens, in a 
court of equity, lies as much in the in- 
tegrity, learning and impartiality of 
the judiciary as in legislative safe- 
guards. This is the responsibility of 
the bar and of the judges themselves. 

Courts of equity might with ad- 
vantage have better facilities for get- 
ting at the facts upon which alone an 
injunction can be justified, facilities 
such as are now provided in the form 
of social service officials for Juvenile 
and Domestic Relation Courts. 

Probably the most _ effective 
method to insure more careful scru- 
tiny of the facts which justify or do 
not justify a restraining order is 
legislation requiring that the defense 
shall be heard before a restraining 
order is issued; that the plaintiff shall 
be required to bring his witnesses to 
court to be cross-examined; and that 
jury trial shall be guaranteed gener- 
ally in contempt cases, especially as a 
condition to jail sentence. 

I hesitate to speak with regard to 
the safeguards and terms of such a 
law. It should manifestly be drawn 
with care and fairness, and prefer- 
ably by a joint commission or com- 
mittee representing the bar, industry, 
labor and government, and having 
power to hold public hearings. 
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Having said this much, I revert to 
what was in my mind at the begin- 
ning. While industrial disputes are 
not on a parity with war in any real- 
istic sense, they are yet class conflicts, 
which may issue in bloodshed and 
even in civil war and war between 
states. They contain the seeds of fu- 
ture wars at a time when interna- 
tional accord is making rapid strides. 
They are always hazardous, waste- 
ful of economic and human values, 
and productive of deep-seated class 
antagonism. 

Our great task, of which this is a 
detail, is to work for a relationship 
between capital and labor, which 
shall be so fundamentally sound, so 
just, so regardful of the rights and 
the proper function and place of each 
in industry, that it will effectively 
make an end of serious industrial con- 
flicts. It will then remain to estab- 


lish in each industry a stable and joint 
method to work out common prob- 
lems and to adjust grievances. 

It is a principle in equity that he 
who comes into equity must come 


with clean hands. Organized labor 
comes here today with clean hands, 
before the bar of public opinion, in 
the sense that it is striving for cooper- 
ation with the organized employing 
groups. As far back as the Portland 
Convention in 1923, the Executive 
Committee, under the title of Indus- 
try’s Manifest Duty, proposed a new 
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era of collaboration to emerge out of 
and to succeed the present era, which 
is and has been so disturbed by sus- 
picion and conflict. ‘The true réle 
of industrial groups,’ the report 
said, “is to come together, to legis- 
late in peace, to find the way forward 
in collaboration, to give of their best 
for the satisfaction of human needs.” 

That has been the oft-repeated 
policy of the American Federation of 
Labor ever since, and it has been the 
outstanding note in the writings, ad- 
dresses and administration of the dis- 
tinguished President of the Federa- 
tion, Mr. William Green. And we 
may all thank God that there are en- 
couraging signs that leaders on both 
sides are reversing their unfriendly 
attitudes, and that at the present time 
the American Bar Association is act- 
ing disinterestedly on the legal as- 
pects of machinery for peace and col- 
laboration. 

This is Sunday, a day devoted to 
rest from accustomed labor and the 
needs of the spirit of man. How fit- 
ting, then, that we should lift our 
hearts to the God and Father of us 
all, for the gift of a new spirit of 
good will and concern for one an- 
other, which may finally make of this 
fair land a commonwealth in which 
all struggle for the life of each, and 
especially for the hard-pressed 
masses of the population. 











Rev. JoHN A. 


HE Interborough Rapid Transit 

Company, of New York City, 

has asked a court of equity to 
restrain a labor union from organiz- 
ing the company’s employees. If the 
court grants this request its principal 
precedent will be, in all probability, 
the injunction sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Hitchman vy. Mitchell (1917). In 
consequence of that decision the 
United Mine Workers were enjoined 
from unionizing the employees of the 
Hitchman Coal and Coke Company 
on the ground that these men had 
bound themselves by formal contract 
not to become members of a labor 
union while in the employment of 
that company. Inducing men to 
break such a contract was pronounced 
by the Supreme Court “unlawful and 
malicious.” It was an attempt, said 
the Court, to bring men into the union 
by “unfair methods.” In other words, 
what the Court held was not that 
these organizing activities were pro- 
hibited by statute law, but that they 
were, in the opinion of six of the nine 
justices, unfair and unreasonable. 
These six judges confirmed the in- 
junction, not on the basis of a legisla- 
tive enactment, but on the basis of 
their fallible opinions concerning a 
question of industrial ethics. I have 
been teaching industrial ethics for 








* Address by Dr. Ryan, of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Council, at Cooper Union, New 
York, February 5, at a meeting called to protest 
against the abuse of the injunction in industrial 
disputes. 
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THE LABOR INJUNCTION IN THE LIGHT 
OF JUSTICE! 


Ryan, D. D. 


more than a quarter of a century, and 
I say deliberately that the contract 
which these miners were compelled to 
sign and which the union organizers 
sought indirectly to break was itself 
extortionate, unfair and unreason- 
able. It constrained men to forego 
a right which was necessary for their 
economic protection and their decent 
livelihood. The contract was not 
genuinely free. Instead of being pro- 
tected by equity courts through the 
writ of injunction, it should long since 
have been made null and void by state 
and federal legislation. That would 
be the standing of this contemptible 
contract in Ohio today if a certain bill 
which passed the upper house of the 
legislature in 1927 had been approved 
by the lower house and signed by the 
governor. If such a measure had 
been in force in the State of New 
York the Interborough Company 
would not have sought this immoral 
injunction.” 

Within proper limits, the writ of 
injunction is a good and sometimes a 
necessary instrument. No one dis- 
putes this statement. No responsible 
labor leader would object to an in- 
junction which restrained the destruc- 
tion of a factory by its striking em- 
ployees. What labor condemns is the 
use of the injunction against its own 

*Since this paragraph was written Judge 
Wasservogel, of the Supreme Court of New 
York City, has denied the application for the 
injunction. The Interborough Company has 


declared its intention of appealing the case to 
the highest court in the state. 
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reasonable activities and for the pro- 
tection, not of tangible and transfer- 
able property, but of business patron- 
age and business relations. Some 
four decades ago the courts began to 
recognize these intangible things and 
relations as property rights and to 
give them the protection which prop- 
erty enjoys under the “due process” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. About the same time the 
equity courts began to apply the writ 
of injunction in labor disputes, on the 
ground that the activities of labor 
threatened irreparable injury to these 
intangible property rights. 

A few years ago I took part in a 
very interesting discussion by a group 
of working men at a summer school 
in Oxford. These Englishmen were 
frankly amazed at the account given 
them by a Columbia University pro- 
fessor of the injunction in American 
labor disputes. Nothing of that kind 
had taken place in their country for 
more than half a century. In our 
country the first labor injunction was 
granted by a state court in 1888, and 
the first one by a Federal court in 
1891. In the railroad shopmen’s 
strike in 1922, injunctions were issued 
to the number of more than three 
hundred. A hateful practice long 
since outlawed in Great Britain has 
been steadily increasing in the United 
States. 

The legal theory of the injunction 
in labor disputes is that it restrains 
a criminal conspiracy. Now the doc- 
trine of criminal conspiracy is entirely 
a product of the courts. When a 
lawyer speaks of labor injunctions 
being in accord with the law, what 
he really means, whether he knows 
it or not, is that they are in accord 
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with the decisions of courts and the 
opinions of judges. Referring to 
England in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the great eco- 
nomic historian, Thorold Rogers, 
says that the rights of labor were 
handed over to “the dangerous in- 
terpretations which judges have given 
of what they are pleased to call con- 
structive conspiracy, the most elastic 
instrument of tyranny which can be 
devised.” (The Economic Interpre- 
tation of History, page 45.) Whether 
this language universally fits the doc- 
trine of criminal conspiracy and the 
use of the injunction in labor disputes 
in the United States is a fair ques- 
tion for discussion. Should the in- 
junction sought by the Interborough 
Company be finally granted, the 
American writ of injunction can, in 
this instance, at least, be termed a 
“most elastic instrument of tyranny.” 

A criminal conspiracy means a com- 
bination of persons to attain an un- 
lawful end, or to attain a lawful end 
by unlawful means. This is, in sub- 
stance, the famous definition given by 
the English Justice Denham in 1832. 
It is likewise substantially identical 
with the definition formulated by 
Chief Justice Shaw of Massachusetts 
in 1842, and by him applied specifi- 
cally in a labor case. Justice Shaw’s 
definition is still authoritative in 
American courts of equity. 

An important circumstance to be 
kept in mind with regard to criminal 
conspiracy is the word “unlawful.” 
It does not necessarily mean illegal. 
Probably in most labor injunctions 
“unlawful” means simply that which 
the court regards as unreasonable, un- 
fair or unjust. Hence, labor injunc- 
tions restrain persons from doing 
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something whose legal status depends 
exclusively upon the court’s estimate 
of fairness. Government by injunc- 
tion, therefore, means government 
not by laws but by the preponderance 
of judicial opinions or by the ethical 
notions, even the prejudices, of an 
individual judge. 

A notorious example of the latter 
kind of injunction was that granted 
in the Buck Stove and Range Com- 
pany case, when labor was restrained 
from even making known the fact 
that an employer was unfair or the 
fact that he was engaged in a dispute 
with his employees, and that issued 
by Judge Anderson of Indianapolis in 
1919, enjoining the United Mine 
Workers from calling a strike. How- 
ever, we will not judge the labor in- 
junction as an institution by such ex- 
treme instances. Let us take it at its 
best, or, at any rate, according to its 
most typical examples. 

As already noted, the activities of 
a labor union may be enjoined as a 
criminal conspiracy either for pursu- 
ing unlawful ends or using unlawful 
means to a lawful end. The most 
frequent test of an unlawful end used 
by the courts is that of “malicious 
intent.”” While the courts with prac- 
tical unanimity recognize that labor 
unions have a right to better the con- 
ditions of their members, as to wages, 
hours, etc., they declare that the 
unions have no right to seek an end 
which involves merely injury to 
others. As a matter of fact, this dis- 
tinction has no genuine basis. A labor 
union never aims at injuring others 
as an ultimate end. The final end 
sought through any of the activities 
which have been restrained by injunc- 
tions is always the welfare of the 
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workers. The ends which the courts 
stigmatize as manifesting “malicious 
intent” are not final ends at all. They 
are intermediate ends and, therefore, 
are properly denominated as means. 
As such, they should be evaluated in 
relation to the doctrine of criminal 
conspiracy. 

Probably the courts would still 
grant injunctions in every case of so- 
called “malicious intent” if they were 
to regard these so-called ends as 
means. For example, the sympathetic 
strike, the secondary boycott and the 
closed shop have been restrained by 
the courts as unlawful ends. They 
probably would be likewise restrained 
as unlawful means if the courts de- 
scribed them in that language. 

Are the closed shop, the sympa- 
thetic strike, and the secondary bay- 
cott “unlawful” in the sense of un- 
reasonable? Not always, certainly. 
Frequently the closed shop is the only 
method by which the employer can be 
prevented from insidiously destroy- 
ing the union. An injunction which 
prevents the union from maintaining 
the closed shop in such conditions is 
manifestly unreasonable. Even the 
sympathetic strike may sometimes, 
though probably in only a minority of 
instances, be reasonable; for example, 
when it seeks to compel an employer 
to refrain from selling to or buying 
from another employer whose treat- 
ment of his employees is notoriously 
unjust, and when the former could 
do this without serious inconvenience 
to himself. Charity would require 
such action in this situation. The 
secondary boycott would be reason- 
able in the same conditions. 

Even if it be conceded that all three 
of these practices are unreasonable 
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and ought to be prohibited, the pro- 
hibition should take the form of stat- 
ute law. It should not be a matter of 
judge-made law. As Senator Pepper 
pointed out a few years ago in a dis- 
cussion of injunctions, the burden of 
determining whether these and other 
labor activities are to be permitted 
or restrained should not be put upon 
the courts. It is the business of the 
courts to apply law, not to make it. 
Inasmuch as they are not infallible, 
their interpretation of the principles 
of fairness and reasonableness should 
not be permitted to take the place of 
legislative enactments. 

Among the means that have been 
restrained by courts as “unlawful” are 
violence, threats of violence, destruc- 
tion of property, interference with 
physical movement, and other acts 
which are or have been forbidden by 
statute. In these cases, the word 
“unlawful” has the same meaning as 
illegal. Whether such actions should 
be subject to the injunction process de- 
pends upon whether it is necessary to 
prevent irreparable damage to physi- 
cal property. For example, the acts 
condemned by Chief Justice Taft in 
Truax v. Corrigan might well have 
been judicially enjoined. 

Various legal remedies have been 
suggested for the injunction evil. The 
bill introduced in the State Senate of 
New York by Senator Byrne, if en- 
acted into law and held constitu- 
tional, would probably reduce the 
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number of injunctions so greatly that 
those which passed the test would not 
inflict great hardship upon any group 
of laborers. The bill which Senator 
Shipstead has introduced in the 
United State Senate would exclude 
from the scope of the injunction all 
property except that which is “tangi- 
ble and transferable.” Should this 
proposal be enacted and judicially 
sustained, it would render impossible 
injunctions in the Federal courts 
against strikes, boycotts, and closed 
shop, the organization of men who 
had signed a “yellow dog” contract 
and, in fact, against any activity of 
a labor union which did not threaten 
irreparable injury to tangible and 
transferable property. However, it 
would seem that there is grave danger 
that such a law would be held uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court as 
depriving employers of those business 
rights which have by judicial construc- 
tion come to be regarded as property 
and to enjoy the protection of the 
“due process” clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. A milder pro- 
posal would be a law prohibiting in- 
junctions in labor disputes except to 
restrain actions which are already 
forbidden by statute. This would 
prevent the courts from enacting their 
ideas of fairness and unlawfulness 
and would put upon the legislatures 
the burden of regulating the activities 
of labor unions in industrial disputes. 











ADAPTING ORGANIZING METHODS TO 


LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Max ZARITSKY 


President, Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 


ANY of our unions are faced 
with the problem of develop- 
ing a greater interest among 

the membership in the activities of 
the organization, in securing a greater 
attendance at membership meetings 
and getting the members to take a 
more active part in the deliberations. 
Another vital problem is that of or- 
ganizing the unorganized workers 
of the trade. Every labor organiza- 
tion has its experiences in the efforts 
to solve both of these problems. I 
do not believe the experiences of any 
two organizations are entirely alike. 
While general conditions may be 
more or less similar, there are pecul- 
iar trade and local conditions with 
which every organization has to deal. 
The relating of experiences in the 
field of getting our membership ac- 
tively interested in the life of the or- 
ganization and in the field of organiz- 
ing should therefore be of some inter- 
est and perhaps benefit to other labor 
organizations. 

Some of the experiences of our own 
labor organization, which I will try 
to outline below, are not exactly novel 
or new, neither are they entirely dif- 
ferent, but they naturally have been 
adapted to our own conditions and 
they therefore may be somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

One method some of our locals 
have been using from time to time 
to get the membership interested in 
the activities and meetings of the lo- 
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cal has been to form discussion groups, 
at which the various problems of the 
organization and phases of its activi- 
ties are freely discussed. Our oldest 
local, No. 1, of New York, has prac- 
ticed this method as early as fifteen 
years ago, when they formed an edu- 
cational club. The most active mem- 
bers and all the officers were mem- 
bers of the club. This club naturally 
did not make any decisions on any 
trade-union problems. The purpose 
of the club was merely to enlighten 
the members on questions which were 
of vital importance to the union at 
the time, usually such questions, for 
example, as the week-work versus the 
piece-work system, a non-partisan pol- 
icy versus a labor party, old-age pen- 
sions, unemployment benefit, sick 
benefit, standards of production, etc. 
The subject would be introduced by 
an officer or by an active member who 
happened to be well acquainted with 
it. Sometimes there would be two 
introductory statements representing 
various views on the question. The 
introductory statements would take 
from twenty to thirty minutes each, 
then the general discussion followed. 
Since the subject selected was usually 
one of immediate concern, the discus- 
sion would almost in all cases be lively 
and many members of the club would 
participate. This local has a mem- 
bership of about 1,500, while the club 
at various times had a membership 
running from 200 to 300. The dis- 























cussions which took place at the meet- 
ings of the club would usually be 
carried by the club members to the 
general membership, with the result 
that the later meetings of the local 
at which the same question would be 
acted upon would attract a larger at- 
tendance and the people present 
would take a more active part in the 
deliberations. 

Similar discussion groups are now 
conducted by locals 2 and No. 43, 
both in New York, though on a some- 
what different basis. 

Local No. 2 has divided all its gen- 
eral membership meetings into busi- 
ness meetings and discussions. The 
local has two meetings a month, one 
of which is devoted to consideration 
of the regular business of the local, 
while the other meeting is trans- 
formed into a discussion group, at 
which some general trade union prob- 
lem is taken up by the entire member- 
ship. The discussion is usually in- 
troduced by special speakers invited 
for that purpose either from among 
the leaders of the organization or 
from prominent labor men in the city. 
The questions which were recently 
taken up at these meetings included 
trade problems, with a review of the 
conditions in all the needle trades, the 
history of our organization, conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor, injunctions. The introduction 
to the discussion in this case is in the 
nature of a more detailed review of 
the question and is followed by gen- 
eral discussion, in which all present 
participate. 

In the case of Local No. 43 the 
discussion groups are a part of the 
regular activities of the local. The 
discussion group is separate from the 
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regular meeting of the local, but it 
usually has a good attendance, from 
about 75 to 100 people being present 
at each discussion. The subject is in- 
troduced by a lecturer who makes it 
his business to call forth a general 
discussion. Since the local consists 
of women workers, the discussions 
were devoted to a great extent to such 
topics as the position of women in 
industry, the place of women in or- 
ganized labor, working conditions and 
wages of women in various industries. 

At the present time we are making 
an effort to develop the same prac- 
tice in every local. At the initiative 
of the education committee of the 
General Executive Board all our lo- 
cal unions elected education commit- 
tees and these committees have joint 
meetings, at which plans are perfected 
for educational activities on lines 
somewhat similar to those outlined 
above. 

In the field of organizing activities 
three experiences of adaptations to 
special conditions may be mentioned. 

Our Local No. 24, the largest mil- 
linery local in New York, which now 
has a membership of about 5,000, 
has been faced with a serious organiz- 
ing problem after the loss of the gen- 
eral strike of 1919 in the uptown dis- 
trict of New York. The unsuccess- 
ful ending of the strike, which lasted 
for sixteen weeks, greatly discouraged 
the millinery workers. They were so 
terrorized by the employers that they 
were afraid even to talk unionism or 
to union members. At the end of 
1921 we decided to start an organiz- 
ing campaign, but the situation looked 
almost hopeless. It was evident that 


it would take a very considerable time 
to secure a substantial number of 
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workers into the union. During that 
period it would be impossible for the 
union to exercise the normal union 
functions, such as securing union rec- 
ognition, or protecting the job of the 
worker, not to speak of improving his 
condition. Upon careful considera- 
tion, it was agreed to inaugurate the 
organization campaign on the slogan 
of securing ‘“‘recognition by the work- 
ers and not by the employers.” The 
early phases of the campaign had to 
be conducted with extreme discretion. 
We held no mass meetings in the dis- 
trict and during the first several 
months we did not even open an office 
in that district, for the simple reason 
that no millinery worker would have 
dared to come to the office in any case. 
Instead, we conducted a person-to-per- 
son campaign by visiting the workers 
at their homes and holding meetings 
with small groups, mostly outside of 
the district. Every worker who joined 
the union was: warned that he could 
not expect to secure immediately any 
improvements in his condition. It was 
specifically explained to him that he 
could not even expect protection of 
his job; that in case he should be dis- 
charged for union activities, the union 
would try to help him financially until 
he got another job, but would not call 
any strikes for his reinstatement, that 
he would have to stick to the union 
for a year or more until something 
substantial could be accomplished. At 
the beginning it looked as if such a 
project would meet with scanty re- 
sponse. The result, however, ex- 
ceeded our expectations. 

After several months’ work we suc- 
ceeded in organizing all the workers 
of many individual shops. Wherever 
the bulk of the workers of a shop 
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were organized we had the workers 
of the shop hold local shop meetings, 
at which they discussed the peculiar 
problems of the shop as well as trade 
problems, together with the union of- 
ficers. A shop committee was elected 
and instructed to take care of the 
shop and deal with the employer 
whenever necessary. At that early 
stage we never asked for union recog- 
nition or for the signing of an agree- 
ment with the union. Instead, the 
workers of the shop were instructed 
as to the wages and prices which they 
were to ask for and it was the duty 
of the shop committee to see to it that 
these instructions were carried out. 
The same method was pursued with 
regard to enforcing other trade-union 
standards, such as extra pay for over- 
time and legal holidays. There were 
frequent cases when employers tried 
to provoke strikes by discharging 
some of the members of the informal 
and unrecognized shop committee, but 
in most of the cases we did not let 
ourselves be provoked. We would 
simply help the discharged workers 
financially until they secured new jobs 
and would permit the employer to 
take up new workers in their stead. 
But with the pressure of the bulk of 
the workers of the shop, the new 
workers, even if they were not union 
members before, would usually join 
the union and would behave in ex- 
actly the same way as the other work- 
ers of the shop carrying out the in- 
structions of the shop committee. 
This method of organization with- 
out securing union recognition was 
employed by us for almost two years, 
until we had practically the entire 
trade of the uptown district organ- 
ized. During that period many em- 




















ployers discovered that their shops 
were in fact organized and that the 
workers of their shop were carrying 
out the instructions of the union; that 
in not recognizing the union he was 
simply involving himself in difficulties, 
since in dealing with the informal com- 
mittees on price settlements and other 
questions the committee would usually 
delay final settlement in order to con- 
fer with the officers of the union be- 
fore coming to some definite conclu- 
sions. To avoid such delays the more 
far-sighted manufacturers finally 
came to the conclusion that it would 
be better for them to recognize the 
union and to deal directly with the 
union by having a union officer present 
at all important dealings with the shop 
committee. So gradually manufactu- 
rers started to recognize the union 
oficially and to sign agreements with 
it. At this time practically all employ- 
ers of the uptown district have signed 
agreements with the union. Our mil- 
linery union has its strongest organi- 
zation in the uptown district, with the 
major branches—operators, cutters 
and blockers—organized nearly 100 
per cent and the organization of the 
trimmers’ branch of the trade rapidly 
increasing, having a membership now 
of about 3,500. 

During this entire period we did 
not have a single general strike and 
even the number of individual shop 
strikes was not very numerous. While 
we have no collective agreement, all 
trade-union conditions and standards 
are uniform in all the shops. During 
the process of organizing before rec- 
ognition was secured, the workers in 
every shop developed a strict discip- 
line and a strongly established prac- 
tice of promptly carrying out all in- 
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structions of the union. I should per- 
haps have said that the conditions of 
the 10,000 workers have improved 
substantially and that the millinery 
workers in both the uptown and 
downtown districts enjoyed, compara- 
tively speaking, fine standards of 
wages and working conditions. 

In St. Louis, Canada and Boston 
we have used the following method 
of organizing the workers of the cap 
and millinery trade: 

In St. Louis, our Locals No. 14 
and No. 19 brought about the for- 
mation of two informal clubs, con- 
sisting respectively of unorganized 
men and women cap makers. The 
purpose of the clubs is to serve as a 
preparatory stage to the unionization 
of these workers. Every member of 
the club arranges from time to time 
a little private party in his or her 
home to which as many non-union 
workers are invited as can be con- 
veniently reached and included at such 
a party. An intimate and entirely 
informal spirit prevails at such a 
party and usually the discussions there 
are purely private and at the begin- 
ning are mostly limited to subjects 
only indirectly connected with trade 
unionism. At every such party there 
are one or more experienced union 
men and they try to direct the infor- 
mal discussions on questions dealing 
with shop conditions, with the wages 
prevailing in the trade, with where 
the money of the workers goes to, 
with the security, or rather the inse- 
curity, of the job. If conditions are 
favorable some short talk of a more 
extended nature may be given by one 
of the union representatives. At a 
later stage the discussion of the more 
immediate question of trade unionism 
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is introduced at such parties and after 
a while the question of building up 
the union is directly broached and it 
usually results in having these non- 
union workers join the union. In 
this way the clubs gradually intro- 
duce the workers to the principles of 
organized labor and of organization 
and prepare them, not only to join 
the union, but to become loyal union 
members. 

A similar course has been followed 
in Montreal in organizing the mil- 
linery blockers and in Boston in or- 
ganizing the millinery workers. 

Our Chicago millinery locals, espe- 
cially Local No. 52, developed the 
method of socials as an auxiliary 
method in the organizing campaign. 
They arrange an entertainment from 
time to time, which takes place im- 
mediately after work and at which 
a light supper is served and danc- 
ing takes place. Between these va- 
rious features some talks by promi- 
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nent labor men and women on union- 
ism are sandwiched in. Every effort 
is made to bring to these entertain- 
ments the great number of unorgan- 
ized workers, who have an opportv- 
nity to mix with the organized work- 
ers, to get acquainted and to get an 
inkling of what unionism means and 
how helpful it is to the workers. 
These socials have proved to be quite 
successful. They are usually at- 
tended by several hundred workers 
and our experience has shown that 
almost at every social a number of 
workers would join the union out- 
right. We have had cases where 
over sixty workers would join the 
union at a single social. The number 
was rarely less than twenty. The so- 
cial is especially helpful in getting 
the women workers. The work of 
the social is usually followed up by 
personal contact and by visits to the 
homes of the workers. 


IMPERFECTION 


I would not want you perfect; no. 
The rhythm of the high and low 
Which makes you human, as divine, 
Is to the heart like mellow wine 


To thirsty lips. 


And so would I 


Not have you grow too greatly high 





For that small, common, kindred touch, 
Which day by day, may mean so much. 


’Tis true the air’s most fresh and free 

Above the hilltop, but the sea 

Is set in lowlands, and its face 

Holds all eternity and space. 

And so the little faults of you— 

Though seen in all you say and do— 

Hold God and His humanity, 

And make you dearer still to me. 
—ELLA FRANces GILBERT. 
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THE 5-DAY WEEK 


GEORGE F. HEDRICK 


General President, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America 


UR organization has made 
further progress in inaugurat- 
ing and establishing the five- 

day week. While our progress has 
been steady, it has not been as great 
as we, at the beginning of the year, 
anticipated, due largely we believe to 
the fact that many of our members 
do not realize the true significance of 
it and business in the various branches 
of our trade has not been as flourish- 
ing as it had been for several years 
previous, so it follows that there are 
some who prefer the five and one- 
half day week in order to secure the 
extra half day’s pay. 

At the expiration of 1926 we had 
approximately 35,000 members work- 
ing the five-day week. At the close 
of November, 1927, we had ap- 
proximately 45,000 members work- 
ing the shorter week, or more than 
one-third of our membership. 

In our endeavors to establish the 
five-day week we are, of course, con- 
fronted with considerable opposition; 
particularly from the chambers of 
commerce in many localities and some 
of the building trades employers’ as- 
sociations, who have always opposed 
every attempt that has been made to 
shorten the hours and improve work- 
ing conditions. 

Last but by no means least, there 
appeared in the October, 1927, issue 
of the American Builder-Economist, 
which is published in New York City, 
the following article: 
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“Five-Day WEEK PLAN Bap,” says 
PRINCE WILLIAM OF SWEDEN 

“In Sweden we have not tried the 
five-day week,” said the Prince, “but 
I believe it is a very bad plan. Two 
days out of seven is far too much lei- 
sure for a strong active man. He 
does not need it. He grows restive 
under it. 

“We go in for the five and a half 
day week. Close shop at noon on 
Saturday and have the whole of Sun- 
day as a day of rest and recreation. 

“Our workmen have demanded 
and received higher and always higher 
wages. An atempt is being made to 
reduce wages now. Why? Because 
living is very much cheaper than at 
any time since the war.” 


Doubtless if his Royal Highness 
had to work eight hours per day as 
does the American toiler, in order to 
earn a livelihood, he, too, would be 
advocating fewer days per week for 
the workingman, but as he has never 
had to resort to labor of any kind, 
naturally is opposed to an able-bodied 
man having two days’ rest each week, 
and prefers instead that the working 
man be idle three, four or even five 
months rather than spread the work 
out by shortening the hours of labor. 

With the constantly growing in- 
troduction of new mechanical devices, 
some of which appear on the market 
almost daily, it will not only be neces- 
sary to establish the five-day week in 
the building industry but the time is 
coming, and it is not far distant, when 
it will be necessary to establish it in 
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many other industries throughout the 
country if we are to continue to main- 
tain the so-called present day pros- 
perity. 

Another important factor entering 
into the necessities for the establish- 
ment of the five-day week is the fact 
that government statistics show con- 
clusively that the population is in- 
creasing at the rate of more than 
1,200,000 souls annually, which 
means that, as the years pass, em- 
ployment must be found for the 
growing population, and the problem 
is going to be a serious one from the 
angle of the labor-saving devices 
when considered in connection with 
the increasing number to be given em- 
ployment. 

Another article appearing in the 
American Builder-Economist states 
that leading economists, professional 
men, editors, bankers, manufacturers, 
transportation executives, wholesalers 
and producers of raw material, in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire, expressed 
themselves as being opposed to the 
five-day week and concluded with the 
statement that less than one-fifth of 
those answering were in favor of the 
adoption of the five-day week, which 
is conclusive proof that they are not 
unanimous in their opposition. 

It will be observed that no ex- 
pressions were obtained from Secre- 
tary James J. Davis of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, or from the leaders 
of organized labor, notably President 
William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, or members of 
the Executive Council thereof, nor 
from any of the officers of the Build- 
ing Trades Departments or its af- 
filiated international organizations. 

Notwithstanding all the opposi- 
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tion, the workingmen themselves, par- 
ticularly those who are organized, 
are entitled to have something 
to say regarding how many hours 
they will work, and they are doing 
their utmost to regulate the hours so 
that all or most of their fellowmen 
will be employed throughout the year, 
which undeniably adds to growing 
national prosperity. 

On the other hand, the builders’ 
associations that are opposed to the 
five-day week are apparently not 
united on the question, for appearing 
in the Weekly News Service of the 
American Federation of Labor is the 
following: 


BuILDERS INDORSE FiveE-DAY WorK 
WEEK 


“Santa Barbara, Calif., Nov. 26.— 
The Builders’ Exchange has given 
their hearty assent to a five-day week 
for carpenters. 

“The carpenters asked their em- 
ployers to favor the short week, and 
were notified by the manager of the 
exchange: 

“The board of directors of the ex- 
change has directed me to inform you 
that this change meets their entire ap- 
proval and they further feel it will 
be advantageous to everyone con- 
cerned and beneficial to the building 
industry as well.” 


Personally, I have talked to other 
builders who have expressed them- 
selves very much the same and hold 
to the belief, as we do, that, if the 
prosperity of the country is to con- 
tinue, the adoption of the five-day 
week is inevitable. 

We are not trying to nor do we 
want to convey the idea that the five- 
day week will be a balm for all of our 
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troubles, such as lack of employment 
at different seasons of the year, to 
which those, particularly of our trade, 
are too frequently subjected, but we 
do believe that by adopting the five- 
day week some of the lost time at 
least can be eliminated. 

Without entering further into de- 
tail, I consider it advisable at this time 
to again publish a list of the cities and 
towns under the jurisdiction of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, that 
have thus far adopted the five-day 
week, meanwhile confidently hoping 
and expecting that the busy season in 
1928 will result in many more being 
added to the already growing list: 


Aberdeen, Wash. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cedarhurst, N. Y. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
tors) 
Cliffside, N. J. 
Concord, Mass. 
Covington, Ky. 
Cranford, N. J. 
Delray, Fla. 
Denver, Colo. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Dover, N. J. 
East Boston, Mass. 
East Rutherford, N. J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 


(Painters) 


(Sign Painters) 
(Painters and Decora- 
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Everett, Wash. 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Galveston, Texas 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Hollywood, Fla. 
Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Joliet, Ill. 

Kearney, N. J. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Little River, Fla. 
Long Branch, N. J. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 
Madison, N. J. 
Malden, Mass. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Martinez, Calif. 
Marysville, Calif. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milburn, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Monterey, Calif. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Natick, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Newport, Ky. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Newton Center, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
North Hudson, N. J. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
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Norwood, Mass. 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
Olympia, Wash. 
Orange, N. J. 
Ossining, N. Y. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Sign Painters) 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Quincy, Mass. 

Red Bank, N. J. 
Redwood City, Calif. 
Reno, Nev. 
Richmond Borough, L. I., N. Y. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rockville Center, L. I., N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salem, Mass. 

Salem, Ore. 

Salinas, Calif. 

San Diego, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
San Mateo, Calif. 
San Pedro, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa . 
Seattle, Wash. 


‘Somerville, Mass. 


Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Suffern, N. Y. 
Summit, N. J. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Taft, Calif. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Troy, N. Y. 

Utica, N. Y. 
Vallejo, Calif. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Westerly, R. I. 
Westfield, N. J. 
West New York, N. J. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Westwood, N. J. 
Wheaton, III. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


We do not expect the five-day week 
to become firmly established in a 
week, a month, or even a year, but 
we trust, by ceaseless and untiring ef- 
forts, that it will in due course of 
time, as has the eight-hour day, come 
rightfully into its own, and once the 
American people are accustomed to 
it, we are convinced that they will 
agree that it is one of the greatest, 
most humanitarian and best accom- 
plishments of sincere and patriotic 
citizens which has occurred in our 
present generation. 




















TAGORE, THE POET 


-PROPHET OF INDIA 





RAJARAM VINAYAK GOGATE 


M. A. 


R. RABINDARANATH TaA- 
D GORE is the most illustrious 

of the sons of India to under- 
take a mission of bringing about a 
wholesome and truthful understand- 
ing between the peoples of the East 
and the West. He has traveled in 
all the principal countries of Europe, 
Asia and the Americas and has seen 
at close range the life and culture of 
the peoples in all the civilized world. 

To understand and appreciate Ta- 
gore’s non-partisan word-pictures 
that he so masterfully paints about 
the nature and the present status of 
human civilization obtaining in the 
different countries of the world, it is 
highly important to know the actual 
conditions which have pre-eminently 
determined the march of events dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. It 
is also essential that we prepare our- 
selves to face statements that “tell 
the story,” although they may per- 
haps cause us occasional discomfort, 
and disturb our patriotic complai- 
sance. 

It is but fair that the West should 
agree to hear and read what the 
Orient has to say about her, especially 
since the Occidentals have enjoyed 
for years the privilege to speak about 
and for the Eastern peoples and their 
civilizations. The best and correct 


way, perhaps, to know the secret of 
Eastern discontent, which has been 
gathering black clouds of suspicion 
and hatred against the West, lies in 
such an attitude of mind that permits 
one to see himself as others see him. 





, Ed. M. 


It is hoped therefore that the reader 
will practice self-control and look the 
Orient squarely in the face. Never 
before, perhaps, have the Western 
people been so rudely shaken as they 
are at the present by the movements 
that are transpiring to rejuvenate 
Asian civilization. 

In 1905, when Japan scored an 
armed victory over Russia, the West- 
ern world, for the first time in the 
past two centuries, looked with 
astonishment and interest toward the 
East. This was because the Euro- 
pean in his smug complaisance had 
taken for granted that the Asiatic 
people were inferior to the European, 
and that it was the lot of the “teem- 
ing millions” in Asia to labor and 
slave for the benefit of the “superior” 
West. 

Although Japan was admitted to 
the sisterhood of nations, chiefly be- 
cause of her merits to war and to do 
all the rest of the things which have 
counted substantially in European 
politics, the general attitude of the 
West has remained unchanged. The 
political and commercial expansion 
of the Western powers in Asiatic 
countries for the exploitation of the 
latter has continued unchecked. 
Japan, herself, undertook the career 
of empire building, proudly styled 
herself “The Great Britain of the 
East,” and laid hands on Korea and 
Shantung. She joined the league of 
European powers to “develop” China 
commercially and _ industrially. 
Although racially of the same stock 
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as the Chinese, Japan attempted the 
impossible, viz., to become European 
by imitating things Western. 

With the westernization of Japan, 
one thing, however, has happened 
which has influenced the present com- 
motion in the East. Western people, 
besides recognizing Japan as a world 
power, refer to her achievements as 
representative of “civilization.” 
Western interests in China and India, 
through their words and deeds, have 
made it plain to the peoples of the 
said two countries that modern 
awakening means the building up of 
nationalism. People who live peace- 
fully, unaffected by the modern in- 
dustrialism and narrow national con- 
sciousness must ever be the objects of 
economic exploitation and political 
imperialism. In fact one of the well- 
known excuses European powers have 
given for their political and eco- 
nomic domination over the Eastern 
peoples has been that the latter did 
not possess any national conscious- 
ness, that they lived the peaceful life 
of the primitive times, and that they 
are not capable of defending them- 
selves against foreign aggression. 
Now, Asia, although slowly, yet 
surely, has awakened, and the Asiatic 
people see clearly what the West 
means by civilization, and wherein 
lies the secret of Western “su- 
periority.” 

As in Japan, so in other Asiatic 
countries, nationalism has taken root. 
A re-evaluation of their respective 
civilizations is critically being made, 
and forces of revivalism, reforma- 
tion, as well as of impudent self- 
righteousness are each playing their 
part. As long as this awakening was 
restricted to Japan, Western people 
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hailed it; but now that it is spreading 
all over the continent of Asia and in 
parts of Africa, they feel disturbed. 
The thing which they held up as the 
sign of “civilization” they now con- 
demn as unrighteous and regard it as 
a “menace to world peace.” The 
whole situation is tragically humor- 
ous and portends consequences which 
the West must face on account of the 
nature of her own political policy and 
her so-called “mission of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Suspicion, disrespect, even con: 
tempt are being generated to rule the 
hearts of the Eastern masses in their 
attitude toward the Europeans. 
They are becoming seriously aware of 
the plight into which they have been 
forced by the “‘civilizing efforts” of 
the Western imperialists, and they 
realize how Asia and Africa have 
been systematically developed into 
“gaming grounds for the economic 
gamblers” of the West. 

Causes of the Great War, propa- 
ganda during the war period to de- 
lude humanity into believing the most 
absurd lies, and the post-war policies 
and activities of the allied powers 
have given an unmistakable indica- 
tion of the fact—so contend the lead- 
ers of thought in the East—that what 
Europe styled “civilization,” “de- 
mocracy,” and “progress” consisted 
of political, economic and religious 
imperialism on the part of the so- 
called Christian nations to dominate 
the less organized peoples of Asia 
and Africa. 

As a revolt against this “menace 
of European imperialism,” a series 
of wars took place on the heel of the 
Armistice. Turkey, following the 
European example, came out through 
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blood and fire, and regained her 
sovereignty as a nation. Persia over- 
threw her old dynasty, which was 
dominated by European intrigues, 
and established a new régime, free 
from all humiliating influences. Ar- 
menia, after experiencing untold 
losses for playing in the hands of 
European imperialists and becoming 
disillusioned, joined the Federation 
of Soviet Republics; China has 
launched an armed campaign to drive 
the “foreign devils,” to use the press 
phraseology, out of China. By show- 
ing how the treaties foreign powers 
imposed upon her when she was 
weak, were unjust, and how, there- 
fore, these unequal treaties could not 
command better respect than “scraps 
of paper,” China is successfully 
bringing the European powers hold- 
ing extra-territorial rights within her 
boundaries to their senses. The 
Chinese believe that their country 
could be unified into a nation only 
when alien influences are removed 
from China’s economic and political 
affairs. 

Egypt and India are also in com- 
motion, each fighting for her po- 
litical freedom and protection from 
economic and educational degenera- 
tion. India with her “teeming mil- 
lions” is facing this struggle for free- 
dom. Her heterogeneity has been 
exploited to divide her population 
into contending factions, and thus she 
is subject to foreign rule and ex- 
ploitation. . 

In this pathetic condition ot india’s 
national fortune, as if to make her 
a martyr nation in the cause of peace, 
there arises to mould her political, 
social and economic destiny a Ma- 
hatma who denounces all violence, in 
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thought and deed. What Jesus did 
by sacrificing his own body on the 
Cross, Gandhi has attempted to do 
on a national scale in India. 

Gandhi may have produced a 
splendid feeling of emotional exhalta- 
tion in the minds of the Indian 
people, and perhaps has substan- 
tially helped in awakening the 
masses to a new consciousness of na- 
tional responsibility; yet, if one were 
to dare to call a spade, a spade, it 
would be necessary to admit that 
even the Indian people can no more 
be induced to live on ascetic idealism. 

Fortunately for India and _ per- 
haps for humanity as a whole, there 
is at this juncture another powerful 
figure—that of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, earnestly and courageously 
trying to interpret the real soul of 
India. 

Dr. Tagore’s works are well 
known, both for their profundity of 
thought and for their inimitable bril- 
liance of style and expression. Ta- 
gore happily combines in himself a 
devoted loyalty to the spiritual con- 
tributions of India and, at the same 
time, a fearless zeal of a reformer 
which does not spare hypocrisy and 
traditionalism, whether they be of 
the Oriental or Occidental brand. 
His criticisms are those of a seer, un- 
compromising, yet permeated with 
human love and human pathos. 
Although primarily a gifted poet, his 
popularity, due to the recognition he 
has received at the hands of the West- 
ern people, since the award of the 
Noble prize for literature in 1913, 
has, as it were, forced him to pry 
keenly into the wordly problems of 
mankind. He has become a critical 
student of the material relationship 
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which binds Eastern humanity to the 
powerful forces the West has gen- 
erated through science, and, particu- 
larly, through the art of nation- 
building. 

Besides his popularity as literary 
genius, Tagore is the first of the 
premier poets of India to be honored 
with the distinction of knighthood, 
bestowed upon him by his gracious 
Majesty, the King Emperor. This 
honor at once ushered Tagore into 
the society of England’s elite, as it 
accorded him all those rights and 
privileges which go with the British 
titles in his dealings with the nations 
of the Occident. 

Unusual opportunities for making 
a close study of things Western was 
thus afforded Tagore, and it is as a 
direct result of these that we see in 
his life interests and life work a 


unique embodiment of the life, learn- 
ing and love that emanate from the 
East and of the energy, will to adapt 
and to create which characterize the 


West. In him, more than in any 
other son of the East or of the West, 
one can see a wholesome meeting of 
Oriental and Occidental cultures. In 
fact, it was he who so serenely ex- 
posed the superficial understanding 
of the so-called Western students of 
the Orient, represented particularly 
by those of Kipling fame, and gave 
to the world for the first time a can- 
did but conscientious picture of the 
basis on which the meeting of two 
great civilizations, Eastern and West- 
ern, has taken place, and in view of 
which the further development of 
world understanding and coopera- 
tion could hope to result. 

Tagore comes of a very highly cul- 
tivated family, his father, Devendra- 
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nath Tagore being honored by the 
Indian people with the epithet “Ma- 
harshi,” a great sage. His education, 
in so far as the four walls of a school 
are concerned, was meager, he having 
never attended a school after the age 
of fifteen. He was not regarded in 
these early years of his primary edu- 
cation as one who showed any signs 
of future greatness. In fact, his shift- 
lessness and lack of interest in the 
traditional subjects of the curriculum 
never enthused his teachers to take 
any interest in him. 

Tagore’s education, however, was 
not neglected. Coming of a Brah- 
min family, he had around him all 
those moral, religious and cultural in- 
fluences which characterize the well- 
established Brahmin home in India. 
He had all the facilities to study and 
know the ancient literature of India 
and to understand the inner spirit of 
the philosophic learning which has 
come down through the ages from 
Aryan forefathers. Tagore tells us 
that, above all, the lives of his mother 
and father had the all powerful shap- 
ing influence in molding his character. 
He learned to love the hermitage of 
his father, Devendranath, and it was 
in this school of nature that his poetic 
spirit found its first impetus and ex- 
pression. For years he constantly 
associated with nature and through 
her subtle but non-capricious ways 
learned to understand and appreciate 
the meanings and values of things that 
surround life. 

Rabindranath is the youngest of 
the seven sons and three daughters of 
Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. 
Dr. Tagore has had a long family 
life. Mrs. Tagore died but recently. 
Out of his four children, three daugh- 
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ters and one son, the latter is the sole 
survivor. His niece, Sushama Ta- 
gore, daughter of his oldest brother, 
is at present sojourning in America, 
lecturing under the auspices of the 
Chatauqua. 

The so-called Indian nationalists 
who go about the world imitating the 
Western propagandists depict India 
very differently from Dr. Tagore’s 
picture of that great and ancient 
country. The former are ever anx- 
ious to meet Western criticism with a 
smart and stinging retort. Western 
writers, whether travelers, mission- 
aries or merchants, have too often 
said that Asia could never move in 
the path of progress, that its face 
was inevitably turned backward. It 
is like a rich mausoleum which dis- 
plays all its magnificence in trying to 
immortalize the dead. In India, Ta- 


gore says, “a large section of our 
educated community, grown tired of 
feeling the humiliation of this charge 
against us, is trying all its resources 
of self-deception to turn it into a mat- 
ter of boasting. But boasting is only 
a masked shame; it does not truly 


believe in itself.” Speaking before 
the Imperial University of Tokyo in 
1916, Dr. Tagore gave the following 
description of India: “India is too 
vast in its area and too diverse in its 
races. It is many countries packed in 
one geographical receptacle. It is 
just the opposite of what Europe 
truly is, namely, one country made into 
many. Thus Europe in its culture 
and growth has had the advantage 
of the strength of the many, as well 
as the strength of the one. India, 
on the contrary, being naturally 
many, yet adventitiously one, has all 
along suffered from the looseness of 
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its diversity and the feebleness of its 
unity. Be it said to the credit of 
India that this diversity was not her 
own creation; she has had to accept it 
as a fact from the beginning or her 
history.” 

The subcontinent of India is di- 
vided into two major political units: 
(1) British India, comprising prov- 
inces that are directly under the juris- 
diction of the British Government in 
India, and (2) Native States, roughly 
estimated to be about 700 in number, 
embrace an area of about 70,890,000 
square miles. The Native States are 
under the rule of the Indian princes 
who, in theory at least, possess com- 
plete control over their own interior 
administration. A British official or 
agent acts in the advisory capacity to 
each respective Native State. 

These Indian States were never 
conquered by the British and have 
been allowed to continue in their 
medieval status, though they are 
thoroughly shorn of their army as 
well as of power to make interstate 
and international alliances. In their 
present position, with their treaty 
relations with Britain significantly 
modified, these Indian princes have 
no international existence. Within 
India, in the absence of any semblance 
of physical force at their command, 
they are virtually figureheads and 
owe their local prestige to the protec- 
tion guaranteed to them by the 
mighty arms of Britain. Indian 
Rajahs, as such, are, as a matter of 
course, pillars of British rule in India, 
internally aiding in all possible ways 
to suppress and mitigate the rising 
tide of nationalism and externally 
lending all color of magnificence and 
support of their feudal wealth to the 
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Imperial Crown of England. Aside 
from this one aspect of political 
awakening in India, it must be ad- 
mitted to the credit of the Indian 
States, however, that their subjects 
have enjoyed better facilities for edu- 
cation and have been little oppressed 
by the recurring artificial famines that 
pay such shocking visits to the prov- 
inces in British India. 

This division of Indian people into 
political segments is not real nor 
likely to endure long. Young India, 
if it ever comes of political age, will 
and must face the problems of our 
time unitedly. As Dr. Tagore puts 
it: “In America and Australia, 
Europe has simplified her problem 
by almost exterminating the original 
population. But India tolerated dif- 
ference of races from the first—and 
that spirit of toleration has acted all 
through her history. Politically, this 
has brought disaster to her, as it is 
sure to bring to other vast empires, 
sooner of later, who are burdened 
with unwieldiness, dragging in (its 
train multitudes of races bound by no 
natural tie but only by the same iron 
chain of one common rule.” 

According to the ethnological sur- 
vey of India, it is found that there are 
as many as seven racial types repre- 
sented by her inhabitants. These 
racial groups are: 


. Turko-Iranian 

. Indo-Aryan 

. Scytho-Dravidian 

. Dravidian 

. Mongolides 

. Aryo-Dravidian 

. Mongolo-Dravidian 


For centuries all these groups have 
lived in India and have regarded it 
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as their home. As Tagore says: 
“India tried her best to respect the 
social freedom of all the individual 
sections of the population contained 
within her boundaries, while claiming 
allegiance to one social autocracy. 
This has produced a stupendous or- 
ganization, named Hinduism, which 
it is almost impossible to define. It 
contains under its shelter manners 
and customs and creeds, varied and 
contradictory. But it is the spirit 
pervading all India, too subtle to be 
pointed out with fingers, yet too real 
and living to be doubted or ignored. 
If we must know where this spirit 
abides, it is not so much in ritualism 
and customs—it is in ideas. It is 
through this community of ideas that 
a Bengali recognizes a Madrasi as 
his Hindu brother, though outwardly 
their differences are as great as pos- 
sibly can be. To my mind this gives 
the key to the true solution of the 
race problem, which is the one great 
problem of man’s history.” 

“Diversity of races there must be 
and should be, whatever may be its 
drawbacks, and you can never coerce 
nature into your narrow limits of 
convenience without paying one day 
very dearly for it.” 

As a most highly gifted poet of 
the Renaissance in India, Tagore has 
made contributions to the culture of 
India in its various aspects, literary, 
religious, social, and philosophical. 
His voice becomes most prophetic 
when he offers a brilliant exposition 
of the legitimate aspirations and out- 
look of awakened India. He beckons 
the young Indians on to the future 
and asks them to lay the foundations 
of the national life of India deep and 
broad on principles of righteousness, 
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unity and love. His works have 
called forth a new vision for young 
India by taking a retrospective view 
of her scriptures and _ institutions. 
He has offered a new discovery of 
the spiritual and a new synthesis of 
the contradictions of life. If India 
will hearken, the power of his song 
will weld her into a fuller unity and 
awaken her to the novel conceptions 
of duty, self-sacrifice and patriotism. 
“Tagore is the poet of disillusioned 
India, which seeks to become modern- 
ized, conscious of her destiny. He is 
the delicate poet of national culture, 
as contrasted with Kipling, the rough- 
rider of Imperialism.” 

Great mischief has been done to 
the cultural cooperation between the 
East and the West by the famous 
line of Kipling, especially as the sup- 


plementary lines are usually forgot- 
ten: 


“For East is East and West is West 


And never the twain shall meet.” 


But the genius of Dr. Tagore has 
done a great deal in combating the 
evil thus caused and bringing about 
a cultural understanding between the 
East and the West. Tagore deals 
a death blow to those inhuman and 
parochial views with regard to man’s 
destiny, which assign to one nation 
the task of governing and guiding for 
all time, and to another nation the 
duty of perpetual servitude. He 
preaches that type of unity between 
the East and the West in which 
either party is a fully enfranchised 
partner in the great community of 
human interests. 
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“This is my prayer to Thee, my Lord, 

Give me the strength never to dis- 
own the poor 

Or bend my knees before insolent 
might.” 


Tagore’s national philosophy, though 
this may appear paradoxical, is not 
sectarian, racial or denominational. 
To him the East and the West con- 
note cultural grounds of views, ideals 
and practices which by their harmo- 
nious interaction enrich the content 
of life. 

Tagore, like all other eminent pa- 
triots of India, including Mahatma 
Gandhi, is pre-eminently a social re- 
former: for all careful students of 
Indian history recognize that India’s 
social organization, although at one 
time best suited for purposes of 
building up a coherent and stable 
society, has for the past two cen- 
turies, at least, become a curse. Her 
contact with alien faiths and her sub- 
jection to militant forces of alien 
civilization have rendered her dis- 
united, and hence too weak to put 
up any effective stand or work out 
any amelioration. The caste system 
is not the cause of India’s economic 
poverty or political subjugation, as 
many anti-Indians try to make out. 
But after India lost her political 
freedom and became the object of 
exploitation for the imperialistic 
powers of Europe, the caste system, 
which once helped to preserve her 
racially and culturally, augmented 
her degeneration and disintegration. 
The social organization of the Hin- 
dus could no longer prove useful or 
withstand the changed order of In- 
dia’s fortunes, any more than autoc- 
racy or aristocracy can hope to hold 
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out where forces of socialism and 
communism have scored an armed 
victory and assumed political and 
economic control. Caste makes for 
endless distinctions, and since the 
need of today is solidarity, in order 
to obtain political and economic free- 
dom, Tagore, with the intelligentsia 
of India, regards caste as the great- 
est obstruction in the path of reform. 

Tagore says: “When I realize the 
hypnotic hold which this gigantic sys- 
tem of cold-blooded repression has 
taken on the minds of our people, 
whose social body it has so com- 
pletely entwined in its endless coils 
that the free expression of manhood, 
under the direst necessity, has become 
almost an impossibility, the only 
remedy that suggests itself to me is 
to educate them out of their trance.” 

Europe had to go through the in- 
tellectual earthquake of the Renais- 
sance and the fierce struggle of the 
Reformation in order to break up the 
feudal system and the oppressive con- 
ventionalism of the medieval church 
which had outraged the healthier 
instincts of Western humanity. The 
Orient today, according to Dr. Ta- 
gore, needs in a greater degree an 
overwhelming “influx of higher social 
ideas” before the subject races of the 
Orient can grapple with the true and 
emancipating political thinking. In 
short Tagore believes that enlight- 
ened individuals can alone hope to 
bring about an enlightened nation. 
This view he expresses so beautifully 
and earnestly in his prayer thus; 


“Where the mind is without fear and 
the head is held high, 


Where knowledge is free, 
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Where the world has not been 
broken up by narrow domestic 
walls, 

Where words come out from the 
depth of truth, 

Where the clear stream of reason 
has not lost its way in the dreary 
desert sand of dead habit, 

Where the mind is led forward by 
Thee into ever-widening thought 
and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my 
Father, let my country awake!” 


Gandhi and Tagore are regarded 
as the two greatest gifts of India to 
modern civilization because, according 
to both, the millennium is not in the 
past. Both are keenly aware of the 
great cultural heritage of India, 
which, as yet, for various abnormal 
relations that exist between the East 
and the West, has remained uncom- 
prehended and ignorantly and ma- 
liciously styled mythical. But, how- 
soever glorious the past may be, its 
significance is of necessity in propor- 
tion to what it can offer to the build- 
ing of a better and brighter future. 
Tagore’s evangel is: Cultivate the 
spirit of invincible optimism; believe 
in life; live worthy of life.” He 
teaches mankind to live and not to 
refuse to live, as preached by the an- 
cient seers of the world. 

Tagore’s religion and philosophy 
are democratic. His God is de- 
scribed as “brother,” friend, even 
though He is “Lord of my life” and 
“my King.” His love for humanity 
transcends all else, but to him human- 
ity is not anti-creation, but an integral 
part of it. He conceives of nature 
in loving terms as the _ benificent 
mother and not a hostile enemy from 
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whose hand man must wrest all the 
resources to gratify his needs. He 
condemns the rude attitude of mat- 
ter-mad economists, whether social 
or political, who consider man as 
merely a producer of material wants, 
when he says: “Look upon a tree as 
fuel and it will burn for you but will 
never bring forth the blossom and 
fruit.” 

Tagore, in view of his intense love 
for humanity, finds it difficult to un- 
derstand the philosophy of Western 
nationalism. In its highly organized 
form it is at best a sectarian political 
cult. He loaths the idea of such a 
nationalism taking hold of the awak- 
ened countries of the Orient. Na- 


tion, as an organized selfishness, has 
let loose corrupting influences that 
have been for the past few centuries 
manufacturing impudent self-right- 
eousness, disregard for the sanctity 


of life and dignity of man and a false 
sense of color superiority. When 
he draws up a long list of severe in- 
dictments against the “nation,” a 
modern product of Western genius, 
he concentrates his attention only 
on the inhuman and purely material 
aspects of it. It is such a nationalism 
which he considers a great menace 
to human happiness and world peace. 

Commercial enterprises and vast 
organizations, however, for the ex- 
ploitation of weaker races and poorer 
individuals do not exhaust the con- 
tents of nationalism. “A nation has 
a vast heritage of ideals, dreams and 
aspirations bequeathed from the past 
and waiting to be developed for the 
future, and only as members of a na- 
tion can we appraise our own tradi- 
tions or rightly value the accomplish- 
ments of other races.” 
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All great idealists have dreamed 
of building an ideal state or an ideal 
community. All of them have there- 
fore proposed some scheme whereby 
individuals, who make up a nation or 
a community, could be so brought up 
as to make possible the realization of 
their ideal. Tagore’s ideal, viz., 
uniting the East and the West by 
means of the silken cords of culture 
and regenerating his own people by 
means of enlightening them with re- 
gard to their own rich heritage and 
their unique opportunities that science 
has made available for understand- 
ing the world without, is in the grad- 
ual process of realization. His per- 
sonality has been a magnetic force in 
drawing together the best in the 
West and the East. His works, ac- 
cording to competent Western critics, 
are sufficient to perpetuate this newly 
created cultural affinity between the 
Occident and the Orient. 

Then again Tagore has estab- 
lished a model school in India known 
as Shantiniketan, i. e., The Abode of 
Peace. This school is located on his 
hermitage which covers a large acre- 
age of land, where teachers and 
pupils live together as one family. 
The life is simple but refined, and, 
except in the rainy season, the classes 
are held out of doors in the beautiful 
mango groves or on the banks of a 
lake or a stream. This school has 
grown into a university, the latter be- 
ing called “Vishwa-Bharati” (World 
University). 

The University is devoted to 
purely post-graduate studies, and the 
faculty is made up of well-trained 
scholars, Indian as well as foreign. 
Dr. Sulvian Lavy, the famous Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Sorbonne, 
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Paris, taught in Tagore’s institution 
two years ago, and others from the 
University of Prague and similar re- 
nowned seats of learning in the west 
have been regularly engaged to oc- 
cupy the chairs in different subjects. 

The campus is most beautiful, an 
exact reproduction of the ancient In- 
dian seats of learning with profound 
touches of the modern age. Here 
one sees a mosque for the children of 
Moslem parents, a temple for the 
Hindus, a church for the Christians 
and so on. Children are required to 
attend these sanctuaries for the wor- 
ship of God, but they are free to at- 
tend any one of the many they choose 
to. The purpose of having them all 
on one campus is to foster whole- 
some understanding about the re- 
ligions which they represent, and 
more particularly to show how on 
God’s earth all these diverse prod- 
ucts of human mind and human art, 
when placed side by side, really en- 
hance, rather than affect, the true 
greatness of man, and most effec- 
tively bring out the glory of the 
Creator. 

Tagore gave not only the estate 
which he inherited for purposes of 
his school, but every cent of the big 
award which he received as the Nobel 
prize for literature, toward the main- 
tenance of the institution. He has 
found it difficult to meet the growing 
financial needs of the institution, and 
hence has turned the institution over 
to the people of India. He has thus 
been able to secure donations from 
philanthropic Indians and Europeans, 
and the institution is forging ahead. 

This ‘“‘Abode of Peace” is Tagore’s 
home and “The World Univer- 
sity” is his laboratory in which he 
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experiments with ideas and ideals for 
India and indirectly for human bet- 
terment. Nothing in the world is 
of greater concern to Tagore than 
this hermitage-school which stands as 
an embodiment of his dreams and 
daring of some sixty years. 

Mahatma Gandhi brought about 
the awakening of the Indian masses 
and thus made it possible for the 
organized intelligentsia of India to 
do more effective work in the strug- 
gle of freedom and regeneration. 
Tagore is placing before India a 
critical diagnosis of the social, po- 
litical and cultural conditions, both 
obtaining in the East and the West, 
with a view to helping all concerned to 
take timely measures against the mal- 
adies that have eaten civilizations of 
old to the core and against newer 
diseases which are spreading their 
virus to intoxicate humanity and pitch 
man against man. 

Our best friends are those who 
candidly tell us our mistakes and set 
us thinking about the solution to our 
problems. Intellectual acuteness of 
our day has become so one-sided that 
our institutions of higher learning 
are turning out, in ever increasing 
number, men and women who have 
little ability to see a human problem 
in its wholeness. In past years peo- 
ple had prejudices because of their 
ignorance about the world outside of 
their country. But today we have 
educated men and women who ration- 
alize these prejudices and are giving 
rise to all kinds of superiority com- 
plexes which if left unattended would 
lead humanity to another interna- 
tional carnage. 

Therefore it gives a feeling of 
great relief to see in our midst think- 
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ers who are neither seeking for any 
high office in their own nation or who 
are not interested in boosting the 
accomplishments of any partisan, in- 
ternational political organization for 
honors or monetary gains. Disinter- 
estedly studying the human problems 
and fearlessly but sincerely placing 
before the world the results of their 
observation, these gifted men like 


Tagore, Romain Rolland, H. G. 
Wells, Bertrand Russell, John 
Dewey, Bishop Brent and many 


others are rendering invaluable serv- 
ice to civilization. They are the true 
friends of progress and civilization, 
and their warnings, if listened to, 
will help to bring about international 
and inter-racial cooperation on the 
basis of honest dealings and make 
world peace through justice possible. 

There is no group of civilized peo- 
ple that is exempt from the guilt of 
unjust conduct, either internally to- 
ward one’s fellow citizens or toward 
human beings in other lands. Some 
have paid the price of their guilt; 
others are paying it, and those who 
are still dodging the eternal law of 
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compensation will one day pay in 
proportion to their crimes against 
humanity. That is why Tagore 
calls on us all to make an honest and 
public confession of our sins and 
pleads with us, whether Orientals or 
Occidentals, colored or colorless, to 
pray together for a better world or- 
der thus: 


“Whom do you blame, brother? 
Bow your heads down! 

The sin has been yours and ours, 

The heat growing in the heart of 
God for ages— 

The cowardice of the weak, the ar- 
rogance of the strong, the greed 
of fat prosperity, the rancour of 
the deprived, pride of race and 
insult to man— 

Has burst God’s peace raging in 
storm. 


Stop your bluster of abuse and self- 
praise, my friend, 

And with the calm of silent prayer 
on your brows sail forward to 


the shore of the new world. 


TWILIGHT 


Jamie Sexton HOLME 


Twilight is a grey bird, 
Tired of wandering. 

Twilight is a grey bird, 
With a soft breast. 

Slowly she floats downward, 
Weary of wing. 

Slowly she drifts downward, 
Seeking her nest; 

Folds her purple shadow-plumes 
On the silver crest 

Of the mountain that she loves, 
And sinks to rest. 














UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


Joun J. MANNING 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department 


HE work of the Union Label 

Trades Department may prop- 

erly be termed educational be- 
cause its officers are constantly striv- 
ing to extend and fully develop the 
spirit of cooperation which, in a great 
measure, prompts the organization of 
the workers into trade unions. 

Through organization the workers 
have learned the value of concerted 
action in securing industrial improve- 
ment in a shorter work day and in- 
creased wages. In order to continue 
these improvements and go on to 
greater progress they must learn 
about their great power of purchase 
and use this power. 

The average trade unionist would 
scorn to violate the ethics of any 
trade union, his own in particular, yet 
in ignoring his power of purchase by 
purchasing goods produced by non- 
union labor he is seriously retarding 
the progress of the _ trade-union 
movement. 

Trade unions having union labels, 
shop cards or working buttons to ex- 
ploit are dependent for success in a 
great measure upon the good-will 
and cooperation of every trades 
unionist. By purchasing only goods 
made and service rendered by fellow 
trade unionists, valuable cooperation 
is given. 

The department is slowly but quite 
successfully impressing upon the 
members of trade unions that every 
time they spend money for goods or 
service they become employers to 


that extent. It is also being driven 
home to them on every possible oc- 
casion that when they become em- 
ployers through their purchase power 
they should do as they insist upon 
their employers doing; that is, only 
employ persons who enjoy the bene- 
fits secured through organization. 

This is the great problem which 
the department is trying to solve. 
No one realizes more than the offi- 
cers of the department the tremen- 
dous task confronting them and the 
diligence and patience necessary to 
its successful solution. Every avail- 
able means will be utilized to this end. 

A vast amount of literature is 
issued gratis each year bearing upon 
this important phase of our work. 
Representatives of the department 
attend practically all of the conven- 
tions of national and international 
unions and state federations of labor, 
expounding the principle of “Spend 
union-earned money only for union- 
made goods.” 

To these phases of publicity have 
been added the use of the moving 
picture and the radio, both of which 
have aided immeasurably in inform- 
ing the general public, as well as 
trade unionists, what the department 
is s triving to do. 

Many of the unions affiliated to the 
department have to meet the compe- 
tition of child and contract convict 
labor. At the Los Angeles conven- 
tion it was unanimously decided to 
intensify our efforts against these 
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“LOW WAGES ARE THEFTS FROM THE PUBLIC” 


two evils by continuing our endeavor 
to secure the adoption of the Na- 
tional Child Labor amendment and 
the passage of the Cooper Convict 
Labor bill in Congress at this session. 
For the past three years special 
educational campaigns have been 
conducted for a period of three weeks 
beginning two weeks prior to Labor 
Day. Each year increased interest 
has been displayed. This year this 
campaign will be conducted in a more 
vigorous manner, as from the experi- 
ence gained in the past a more com- 
plete organization can be secured. 
The educational value of the work 
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performed by our Union Label 
Leagues is beyond estimation. It is 
voluntary in character and is per- 
formed without hope of personal 
financial reward, thus attesting to the 
loyalty of the members to the trade- 
union movement. 

It is the mission of the Union 
Label Trades Department to increase 
this spirit amongst trade unionists 
who hold membership in unions hav- 
ing union labels, shop cards and work- 
ing buttons to exploit, and to extend 
it as greatly as possible in the ranks 
of all trade unionists. 








“LOW WAGES ARE THEFTS FROM THE PUBLIC” 
James J. Davis, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Reduction of wages is bad business and worse economics, whether applied 
in the broadest social sense or to a given industry. It is sometimes argued 
that wages must be reduced if we are to increase the sale of our goods in 
foreign markets. The answer is that by such wage reductions we reduce our 
profitable home market far more than we increase the less certain profits 
of the foreign market. Experience has proved, even to the most casual ob- 
server, the fallacy of much of the bad economic thinking of the past. 

The low-wage fallacy is the worst of all. A dullard must see the folly of 
killing the purchasing power of the greatest buyer, the worker, in the market 
at home which provides us with all but a fraction of our national wealth 
and prosperity. 

No low-wage section of the country today is as prosperous as are sections 
where higher wages prevail. The employer, therefore, who reduces wages 
whether from a selfish motive or because he thinks it good business, is not a 
good business man and is hurting himself. He may for a time succeed in 
paying a wage below the cost of living, but he is only throwing on the 
community at large the expense of paying, in the form of unpaid grocery 
and clothing bills, the wage which he himself should pay. 

To be very frank, he is stealing from the public. This applies to any 
industry as a whole, as it does to any individual employer. The time is 

ssed when any industry or any employer who seeks to break down wage 
scales will be looked upon as shrewd or clever in business. Such employer 
is not clever in business, but a parasite on the community and public opinion 
will eventually force him to pay a decent wage or get out of business. 











THE THEATRE STANDS UNDER THE 


SHADOW OF 


A PADLOCK 


FRANK GILLMORE 


Executive Secretary, Actors’ Equity Association 


S THE dramatic climax of a 
turbulent and strident theat- 
rical season the New York 

State Legislature, in the spring of 
1927, passed the amendment to the 
Penal Code generally known as the 
Wales Padlock Bill. Its name was 
partly derived from its sponsor, and 
partly from the fact that it provided 
that any theatre, which had housed a 
play convicted of immorality by the 
courts of the state might have its 
license revoked for a period of one 
year. 

During the wildly confused cam- 
paign which preceded this legislation 
charges were hurled at the heads of 
everybody connected with the theatre 
to place the responsibility for the 
situation in which the theatre found 
itself. Generally speaking, the 
charges were being hurled by some- 
one who was at the same time trying 
to dodge similar bricks aimed at him 
from other quarters. 

By general consensus of opinion 
there are just four factors in the 
presentation of a play: 

It must be written by a playwright. 

It must be produced by a manager. 

It must be played by actors. And, 

It must be witnessed by an audience. 

Somewhere between those four 
groups must lie all the responsibility 
for any unpleasant odor or taste 
which the drama conveys. And, as 
a matter of fact, as in most disputes, 
no one of the groups can be held 


wholly guiltless nor is any entirely re- 
sponsible. It is true, however, that 
the responsibility is not equally di- 
vided and that certain of these groups 
may have more freedom of motion 
than others. It seems to the actors 
and actresses who compose the 
Actors’ Equity Association that the 
managers have the most to answer for. 

The playwright creates the char- 
acters, depicts the situations and 
fashions the lines which may later 
prove objectionable. And yet no 
matter what the playwright may im- 
agine or set down, it is, not until that 
play is produced that it can be a 
menace to the community. 

The actors, though, are the ones 
who actually speak the lines, who 
perform the objectionable business, 
who make the play live, aren’t they? 
If they refused to perform in any play 
that was indecent it couldn’t exist, 
could it? 

That sounds pretty conclusive. It 
would seem to put the responsibility 
for offensive plays right up to the 
actor. But let’s examine the propo- 
sition a little more closely. 

Very few actors, and those almost 
entirely in the first flight, are given 
the entire script of the play at the 
time they sign their contracts. Usu- 
ally that is received at the time of 
reporting for the first rehearsal. 
They can’t even be sure of getting it 
then, for the last act may not yet be 
written or rewritten, and it is quite 
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possible that it may not be forthcom- 
ing until the last week of rehearsals. 
The public has little idea of the 
amount of rewriting which may occur 
between the beginning of rehearsals 
and the first presentation of a play 
in New York City. 

So that, even assuming a complete 
version of the play is in the actor’s 
hands reasonably soon, and he finds 
in it passages which seem to him vul- 
gar, although a scene is salacious or 
has salacious possibilities, he may 
well hesitate to give in his notice of 
termination of contract, knowing that 
during rehearsals or even during the 
tryout run of the play much or all of 
what is offensive may be eliminated. 

If the actor decides to let it slide 
for the time being and rehearses past 
a week with the play, he can only get 
out of the production by paying the 
manager two weeks’ salary. That is 
a point on which the Actors’ Equity 
Association has been strict in holding 
both manager and actor to account. 

Now, two weeks’ salary is apt to 
look pretty big to an actor, especially 
in the first weeks of rehearsal. Re- 
member that, unlike most branches 
of organized labor, the actor gives 
four weeks of free rehearsals, five if 
the play is a musical comedy or a 
spectacular preduction. 

And the actor is further handi- 
capped by not being able to tell when 
any play or situation from a play is 
going to prove ‘offensive to its audi- 
ences. Public taste is not a fixed and 
recognizable thing. It has changed 
and is changing today, just as the 
styles in clothing have varied. De- 
cency in the theatre is no more a fixed 
quantity than it is in skirts. 
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Hasn’t the actor any responsibility, 
then? Is he just to throw up his 
hands and say: ‘What can I do 
about it,” and get from under? Not 
so long as each contract contains a 
clause which binds the actor to walk 
out if the play jury provided for 
should decide adversely as to any 
play. And the actor is prepared to 
live up to the clause, too. In the 
case of “The Bunk of 1926,” the only 
play condemned in its entirety by a 
play jury, the actors did close the 
play, and it was only reopened when 
one of the jurors changed her mind 
and the court granted an injunction. 

But there isn’t any more play jury? 
True enough. The District Attor- 
ney, dissatisfied with the way it func- 
tioned, threw it into the discard and 
swept away every vestige of it last 
winter. But while it existed the ac- 
tors gave the system loyal support, 
and Equity still believes that with a 
little more expert fashioning, and a 
few grains of common sense in the 
handling of the productions up be- 
fore it for judgment, it could be made 
an instrument for great good. 

As it was handled the play jury, 
underwritten by actors and dramatists 
alike, though not by the managers, 
was one of the causes of complaint 
against the public. 

Here was a great chance for the 
conscience of the public to make itself 
felt. The play jury, as conceived by 
representatives of the stage, the 
dramatists and many church and so- 
cial service organizations, presented 
an opportunity to the intelligent play 
goer to mold the art of the theatre. 
By a vote of nine to three a jury could 
close a play or modify it to suit the 
taste of its members. Actors and 
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playwrights promised to accept its 
decisions as final. 

As it actually worked out the play 
juries which sat on certain Broadway 
shows were unbelievably soft-hearted 
or soft-headed. They passed up sev- 
eral plays which were indubitably evil 
in intent, because the intent was 
beautifully covered up or was made 
to seem to point a moral; one jury 
concentrated on a middling tedious 
revue, and said “Off With Its Head,” 
only to have the member with the 
deciding vote decide she had changed 
her mind about it. 

Then, of course, the public not only 
encourages managers who make for- 
tunes out of suggestive plays, but it 
takes fortunes from men who might 
try to put on good plays. It is not 


enough to stay away from indecent 
plays. There is always an audience for 


such plays—and that audience needs 
only a rumor to bring it running. 

But the good plays—and by that is 
not meant the goody-goody plays— 
do not get the support from the pub- 
lic which makes their presentation 
profitable. And despite their pro- 
tests of the affection in which they 
hold the theatre, the men who pro- 
duce plays do so for the profit in 
them. Producers of all kinds have 
done so since the beginning of things, 
and there is no real reason why they 
should ever have any other motive. 

“Lightnin’” and “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” were both exceptionally clean 
plays, and they held the American 
record for long runs. But “Light- 
nin’”’ never strikes twice in the same 
place; and many “Roses” are born to 
blush unseen. In the ordinary run of 
events a play must be successful at 
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once, or it is taken off. If the public 
wants good plays all it has to do is to 
go to see them in sufficient quantities 
to make their production profitable. 
There will be plenty of producers 
who will be no slower in taking that 
hint than they were at taking the hint 
that there were audiences for the 
other type of production. 

But, after all, although the public 
has some power of discrimination, it 
has to go to see those plays which are 
produced. And so we are back to 
the manager, for he is the person 
who, after reading a number of manu- 
scripts, selects certain ones to produce. 
Right there the manager exercises 
one sort of censorship for the plays 
he likes are produced, while the 
others have to take their chances at 
finding somebody else who may be 
willing to bring them to life. 

Then, during the weeks of rehear- 
sal it is the manager who practically 
controls the rewriting, casting, and 
direction of the production. What he 
says goes, or the play does not. AIl- 
though the author has certain rights 
he is generally ‘“‘amenable to reason”’ 
in such cases. 

And, finally, having picked the 
play, chosen the players, supervised 
the production, it is still the manager 
who decides what section of the pub- 
lic it is to be aimed at through his 
publicity and how the appeal shall be 
made. From start to finish it is the 
manager who decides to what lengths 
the play may go, and then sees that it 
goes that far. 

On the face of the evidence the 
playwrights are at fault when they 
write offensive plays; the actor can- 
not escape all blame if he plays in 
them; nor is the public guiltless which 
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goes to see them. But it is the mana- 
ger who brings together play, play- 
ers and audience. And besides being 
the medium through which they are 
joined, the manager has far more 
power than any of the other three in 
deciding, shaping, emphasizing the 
trend of production. 

What, then, would the theatre like 
to do about it; or perhaps more spe- 
cifically what would that branch of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the Actors’ Equity Association, like 
to see done about it? 

First of all, let it be understood 
that Equity has no liking for censor- 
ship in any form. At various times 
and places, and in almost every imag- 
inable way, Equity has signified its 
aversion to the institution. 

The feature of censorship which 
Equity dislikes most is its tendency 
to remain static while the morals 
and manners of the stage, which in 
the majority of cases reflect the condi- 
tions of the community are moving. 
Experience has shown that the first 
move of a censor or of a board of 
censors is to draw up a set of rules 
forbidding the use of certain themes, 
situations, or words, regardless of the 
manner in which they may be handled. 
By an Act of Parliament in 1605, for 
example, the use of the name of God, 
or of any member of the Trinity, no 
matter how reverent or appropriate 
the reference was prohibited, and the 
early editions of several of Shakes- 
peare’s plays make use of the term 
“Heaven” in place of the Deity. 

In an effort to meet with the ut- 
most approval, these rules are gen- 
erally drawn to exclude all those 
things which would tend to influence 
or offend the most susceptible or deli- 
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cate minds. And even if the general 
moral sense of the community changes 
materially the rules do not. 

To take only one instance of what 
that might mean it is only necessary 
to recall the general feeling in the 
New England colonies under the Pil- 
grim Fathers. A censor appointed in 
those days who drew up a set of rules 
for the theatre of his time would, if 
those rules had remained in force to 
this day, have forbidden the presenta- 
tion of practically every production 
on the boards. Yet those rules would 
have reflected the morality of that 
time as completely as rules could. 

Then, as to procedure, Equity re- 
gards as distinctly unfair the gener- 
ally accepted mode of censorship, 
which is from the manuscript. As 
has already been pointed out, count- 
less changes are made in manuscripts 
during the rehearsal period, and in 
some instances plays are put in re- 
hearsal before they are even com- 
pleted. To run to Albany, or City 
Hall, or wherever the censor might 
have his office, would be an impossi- 
ble task and involve interminable de- 
lays, but such procedure would seem 
to be inevitable. 

But further than that Equity con- 
tends that the only fair way to 
judge a play is by its effect on an 
audience. Situations which appear 
innocent on paper may be built up by 
acting, by costuming, or by incidental 
stage business to be something quite 
otherwise. On the other hand, manu- 
scripts which read salaciously may be 
played with such lightness, finesse and 
good humor that they may seem in 
excellent taste. No, the only fair 
way to judge any play is to see the 
manner in which audiences react to it. 
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And, finally, there is the personnel 
of censorship. Whatever the inten- 
tions of the reformers who are re- 
sponsible for censorship, the actual 
job of censoring eventually devolves 
upon political appointees. That 
means that the power of controlling 
productions is given to a person or 
persons without regard to their fit- 
ness for the job, but as a reward for 
political services, or for the services 
of relatives or friends. 

Now the principal concern of such 
political appointees, in those places 
where they have been observed, is to 
hold on to their jobs by doing an oc- 
casional piece of censoring, and the 
value of the play they are consider- 
ing is a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. And Equity feels that such 
censorship is bad for the theatre. 

But despite its objections to the 


spirit, the manner and the personnel 
of censorship, the actors realize that 
from a practical point of view there 


must be some control. All managers 
are not to be trusted with complete 
freedom, for inevitably some of 
them, for the immediate profit they 
foresee in outraging the public stand- 
ard of the moment, will produce 
plays which are indefensible. . 

What Equity would like is to see 
that control kept in the hands of those 
who know something about the thea- 
tre and who will realize the necessity 
for practicability in all decisions. 

Equity believes in, and would work 
for the establishment of a permanent 
Theatre Supervision Board of three 
actors, three playwrights and three 
managers elected annually, and serv- 
ing without pay. 

To this board would be referred 
any complaints on plays, after their 
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opening. The executive secretary 
of the board, if the complaint ap- 
peared to be sincere and authentic, 
would call into being a play jury of 
seven, five of whose members drawn 
from a special panel of two hundred 
prepared by the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, would represent the 
public; and two, chosen by the Thea- 
tre Supervision Board, would repre- 
sent the theatre. 

This play jury might visit the play 
on its road tour before the New York 
opening, on the opening night in New 
York City, or at any subsequent time. 
Their decision as to the elimination 
of the play in whole or in part would 
be final, and recourse to the law for 
injunctions or other legal delays would 
be obviated by special clauses in the 
contracts between the authors and 
managers and the managers and act- 
ors. The decision need not be unani- 
mous, a majority would suffice. The 
actors would keep their part of the 
agreement, at no matter what finan- 
cial loss to themselves. 

Delay and publicity have been the 
factors which defeated the first series 
of play juries. This plan, which, 
obviates the intricacies of both legal 
and volunteer practice, can close plays 
which are condemned by the jury, 
both quickly and secretly—even as 
soon as the morning following their 
opening performances. 

Needless to say, the District Attor- 
ney and the courts remain the final 
judges of such plays as may get by 
this plan for the supervision of the 
theatre. But even in that case we 
would be only where we stand today 
without it. 

The theatre may need an occasional 
cleaning up, but a padlock is a poor 
instrument for such work. 








Local Unions 


N general, unemployment insur- 
ance plans in the local unions 
have been established by the in- 

dividual locals and differ according to 
the needs of different localities. Ex- 
cept in the case of the Cloth Hat, 
Cap and Millinery Workers there has 
been no attempt to establish a uni- 
form plan for all locals in one inter- 
national or to unite all funds in one 
centrally administered system.’ 

Unemployment insurance in the lo- 
cal unions is, with one exception, sup- 
ported entirely by the unions. The 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers locals are the only ones which 
have agreements with employers pro- 
viding for employer contributions to 
the fund. In this union the funds 
are supported entirely by the em- 
ployers. 

Guaranteed employment exists only 
in two locals of the Cloth Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers. The Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
formerly had a joint form of insur- 
ance and also a system of guaranteed 
employment, but this has been tempo- 
rarily suspended. Employment ex- 
changes are quite general, and even 
where no actual exchange or system 
of registry exists it is often the duty 
of local officers to find work for un- 
employed members. 





* The Siderographers are an exception. They 
have a centrally administered fund. 


* $21 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE UNIONS 


A Study of Trade-union Services for Unemployment Relief and Prevention 


PART II 





Ten internationals report insurance 
plans in their locals: 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 

Bookbinders 

Brewery Workers 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers 

Electrotypers 

Engravers, Photo 

Lithographers 

Printing Pressmen 

Telegraphers, Commercial 

Woodcarvers 


Twenty-eight internationals report 
one or more locals maintaining an em- 
ployment exchange. This does not 
include placement work done by local 
officers where no actual exchange 
exists : 


Actors 

Asbestos Workers 

Bakery Workers 

Bookbinders 

Boot and Shoe Workers 

Brewery Workers 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

Cigar Makers 

Cloth, Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers 

Clerks, Retail 

Engineers, Steam and Operating 

Steam and Operating Engineers 

Firemen and Oilers 

Fur Workers 

Hod Carriers 

Horse Shoers 

Longshoremen 

Lithographers 
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Meat Cutters 

Painters 

Pattern Makers 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
Seamen 

Stove Mounters 
Telegraphers, Commercial 
Textile Workers 
Upholsterers 

Wire Weavers 

Wood Carvers 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery 
W orkers 


Unemployment Insurance 
By unemployment insurance plans 
in this organization the entire respon- 
sibility for unemployed members is 
placed on the industry. The union 


does not contribute to unemployment 
funds. 

The “New York plan,” now in ef- 
fect in eight locals, is established by 


agreement with the employers. The 
employer sets aside each week a sum 
equal to 3 per cent of the total weekly 
payroll. This is paid to the unem- 
ployment insurance fund, which is 
given in custody to the union and ad- 
ministered by it. Unemployment in- 
surance has practically amounted to 
a 3 per cent increase in wages, held 
until the slack season and then paid 
in the form of benefits to unemployed 
members. 

Unemployment insurance was in- 
troduced in the St. Paul local in Oc- 
tober, 1923. In this local it took the 
form of an agreement with the em- 
ployer, guaranteeing a certain num- 
ber of weeks employment per year. 
The New York plan was introduced 
in three locals in September, 1924: 
New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia. By February, 1925, three more 


locals had adopted it: Boston, Balti- 
more and Scranton. Milwaukee in- 
stalled it in August, 1925. The St. 
Paul plan is in effect now only in one 
shop in St. Paul and one in Baltimore. 

The international feels that t he 
best results will be obtained by estab- 
lishing uniformity in all local unem- 
ployment insurance plans and bring- 
ing them under the New York system. 
After this has been accomplished and 
insurance has been introduced in the 
centers of the cap trade, it will be pos- 
sible to coordinate all funds into a 
single system of national unemploy- 
ment insurance. The executive off- 
cers favor a national system because, 
“if unemployment insurance should 
remain a local feature as it is at pres- 
ent, it can not become operative in the 
smaller locals;” and “it will shut off 
from unemployment benefits our 
members who transfer from one lo- 
cal to another.”* The international 
is working toward uniformity by re- 
quiring all locals to submit their laws 
governing unemployment funds to the 
general executive board before put- 
ting them in effect. An amendment 
to the international constitution pro- 
viding for this was passed at the 1927 
convention. 

The stabilizing effect of the unem- 
ployment insurance funds on the cap 
industry has been very important. In 
slack seasons it is easy for any indi- 
vidual to set up a small “‘back-store 
shop,”’ work eighteen hours a day un- 
der sweat-shop conditions and sell his 
products at very low prices, thus un- 
dermining the standards set by re- 
sponsible employers. Unemployment 


1 Executive Officers’ Report to 1925 Conven- 
tion, Convention Proceedings, pages 37-38. 
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insurance gives members resistance 
against this abuse. It is as a stabiliz- 
ing influence, rather than a welfare 
measure that the plan has greatest 
value for the organization. It “has 
been of inestimable benefit to our 
members and to the stabilization of 
the industry in general.’* 

From July 1, 1925, to June 30, 
1926, 508 members in New York and 
55 in Philadelphia received the full 
quota of seven weeks’ benefits. This 


represents approximately 25 per cent 
Funds contributed by: Employer only 
Amount: : 
Fund administered by: 
Benefits are received: 


Union 
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of the full membership of each of 
these locals. From July 1, 1926, to 
February 28, 1927, a period of eight 
months, the number who received the 
full quota was much higher.? 

Payment of unemployment benefits 
began in New York and Philadelphia 
in July, 1925; in Scranton in Decem- 
ber, 1926; in Baltimore, January, 
1927. The agreement in New York 
was renewed July 1, 1926, to remain 
in force until July 1, 1929. 

In general, the provisions of the 
plan are as follows: 


3 per cent of total weekly payroll 


After worker is credited with 88 hours lost time he receives first week's 


benefit. He is credited with lost time only when losing 22 hours in 1 week 


or more. 
Benefits continue: 
Amount of benefit: 


During 7 weeks in 1 year 
Men, $13; Women, $10, in New York City, for each 44 hours lost time. 


About the same in other centers. 


Number receiving benefits and amount received; from July 1, 1925 to February 28, 1927: 





Locality 


Number 
members 


Amount 
paid 


Reserve 





New York Joint Council 


Philadelphia, Local No. 6 

Boston, Local No. 7 

Baltimore, Local No. 8 

St. Paul, Local No. 10 

Milwaukee, Local No. 16 

Scranton, Pa., Local No. 22..........0. 


2,895 
423 
194 
224 

42 


$127,813.00 
11,815.00 
13,676.00 
11,220.00 
2,307.00 


$97, 163.00 
22,907.00 
10,517.23 

8,101.73 
406.75 


67 5,000.00 
10 208 . 23 
45 3,867.95 








3,900 $175 ,907 .00 











Guaranteed Employment 


The St. Paul plan was secured No- 
vember 1, 1923, in St. Paul. It is 
now in force with certain changes in 
one shop in St. Paul and one shop in 
Baltimore. 

This is a guaranteed employment 
system. The firm deposits with the 


union an amount equal to 5 per cent 
of the payroll weekly, and guaran- 
tees 48 weeks’ employment during 
the year. If the members receive 48 
weeks’ employment, the sum is re- 
turned to the employer; if not, the 


* Report of Committee on Benefits of the 1927 
Convention, Convention Proceedings, page 256. 
*Further reports are not available. 
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members receive 1 per cent of the 
total yearly payroll for each week of 
unemployment up to five. 


Employment Exchanges 


All locals maintain employment ex- 
changes and all new help must be 
employed through them. 

Stable conditions are promoted by 
penalizing extreme expansion during 
the season. Overtime is paid at time 
and a half and limited to eight hours 
per week. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers 


Two local unions have unemploy- 
ment insurance, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. The New York local also has 
an insurance plan, but it is at present 
suspended, and an altered plan is be- 
ing considered. 

Both Philadelphia and Chicago lo- 
cals give generous benefits and con- 
tinue payments for a long period. 
The Chicago local is able, by collect- 
ing only 25 cents per month to pay a 
benefit of $30 a week after the third 
week of unemployment and to con- 
tinue this benefit until the member is 
again employed. During the last 
year the local paid the extraordinarily 
high average of $833.33 per mem- 
ber to 60 members who were unem- 
ployed. Philadelphia assesses _ its 
members 50 cents per month and pays 
$20 a week in benefits for 15 weeks. 
During 1926 they paid an average of 
$173.33 per member to 33 unem- 
ployed members. The Chicago local 
has a membership over twice as large 
as the Philadelphia local, making it 
possible to support the fund with a 
smaller assessment. 
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Chicago 


The unemployment insurance fund 
was started in 1920. In 1927, it cov- 
ered 703 members. Date of report: 
August, 1927. 


Funds contributed by: Union only. 

Amount: 25c a week, each member. 

Administered by: Executive commit- 
tee of union. 

Benefits are received after: 
of unemployment. 

Benefits continue: Until member is 
again employed. 

Amount of benefit: First week: $20 
per week. Second week: $25 per 
week. Thereafter: $30 per week. 

Total members receiving benefits dur- 
ing previous year: 60. 

Total amount paid in benefits during 
previous year: $50,000. 


I week 


If a member secures employment 
in a trade not his own he is not en- 
titled to benefits. 


Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia unemployment 
insurance service is combined with 
relief for sickness and in the case of 
a few members, a small pension for 
old age. The fund is known as the 
Permanent Relief Fund, and covers 
315 members. It was started in 
1921-22. (Date of report: Novem- 
ber, 1927.) 

Funds contributed by: Union only. 
Amount: 50c per member per week. 
Administered by: A special commit- 
tee of 6 union members, 3 ap- 
pointed semi-annually. 
Benefits are received after: 
of unemployment. 
Amount of benefit: $20 per week. 


1 week 




















Benefits continue: Up to 15 weeks in 
any one year. 

Total amount paid in benefits in 
1926: $5,720. 

Number of members receiving bene- 

fits in 1926: 33. 


To receive benefits a member must 
have belonged to the union one year, 
and must give written notification of 
appeal for relief to the secretary. 
He is not eligible if losing work 
through his own fault, or if refusing 
to take a position offered by the 
union. 

When the fund reaches $2,000, the 
assessment of weekly dues automati- 
cally ceases, and no further dues are 
paid until it falls to $500. The fund 
has, however, never yet reached either 
the high or low point, remaining usu- 
ally between $1,000 and $1,800. 

If the worker secures employment 
in some trade other than his own at 
$20 or more per week, ‘or if he makes 
the equivalent of two days’ pay in 
one week, he is not eligible for bene- 
fits. 

When the committee is notified of 
an appeal for unemployment relief an 
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investigation is made to determine the 
reason. A doctor’s certificate is re- 
quired for sick-benefit payments. 


Electrotypers—Philadelphia 


Summary of Permanent Relief Fund for the 











Year 1926 
Members | Total pay- 
Month receiving |ments from 
help fund 

is gale ea 13 $590 
,.. are 9 490 
eer 7 310 
xis bith ge seinen 6 210 
iG igen enen 4 170 
June Veeancind 12 665 
July Far epi eta 11 650 
ees 9 360 
September.......... 9 410 
See 11 575 
November.......... 12 630 
December. ......... 9 660" 
ee 33* $5,720 











*Two members of the union received $25 
every four weeks as pension. In December, as 


there was five weeks, this was paid twice, 
making the total larger by $50 than it would 
normally have been. 

*In the total figure, each member is counted 
only once, even when receiving benefits in two 
different months. 





EvANTHA CALDWELL 
Ah, March, be patient, waiting! 
Waiting for tender leaves yet folded 
In the bosom of the twig; 
Waiting for crocuses still gathering 
Little blue dreams of heaven 
To match the skies of spring: 
Waiting for anemones to thrust the crooks 
Of tiny staffs through leaf mold 
And then dance out in rows, 
Spreading fluted, scalloped skirts 
In warm and sheltered places 


Where the sun’s fingers 


Can tickle their satin toes! 
Waiting for foxgloves, for pale blue frills 
Of wind-flowers; for yellow daffodils; 


And wine-cups’ cluster ; 


Hush! walk softly, March, and whisper! 
Waiting in hope—for nests—for wings— 
Ah, March, be patient, waiting 


For such lovely things! 











ECONOMIC 


STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction runs as follows: 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


What does this index show? It 
indicates the share of the employed 
wage-earner in industry’s income, or 
rather in the product of manufactur- 
ing industry that means in the income 
that industry hopes to realize from the 
sale of the products. If the index in- 
creases the wage-earner knows that 
his share in production has increased, 
that a greater part of industry’s in- 
come is paid to him in the form of 
wages. If the index decreases, he 
knows that his share in industry’s in- 
come decreases. But, we repeat 
again, the index indicates only the 
economic position of the wage-earner 
who is employed. It can very well 
happen, and it happened so in the last 


year, that the number of wage-earn- 
ers employed in manufacturing in- 
dustry decreases, that those who can’t 
find other jobs suffer, but that those 
who are employed get a larger pro- 
portion of what they produce than 
before. 

The purpose of the construction of 
the index is the following: If the 
share of Labor in the value of the 
product of industry declines, Labor's 
purchasing power over the product 
produced by manufactures declines, 
Labor can buy fewer commodities and 
a business depression menaces indus- 
trial development. The construction 
of the index, now, permits us to watch 
the share of Labor, to watch Labor’s 
purchasing power, so that, if Labor’s 
share should decline from month to 
month, we are enabled to warn in- 
dustry and the public before it is too 
late. 

However, one should not think 
that if the share of Labor declines 
from, for instance, December to 
January, that this already indicates a 
dangerous situation. The change 
from one single month to another 
may have seasonal reasons and is not 
indicative as far as business depres- 
sion or business prosperity is con- 
cerned. It simply shows that in this 
or that month the share of Labor in 
the product has increased or de- 
creased, but does not indicate a gen- 
eral trend. However, if as in the 
last year Labor’s share was compara- 
tively high through all the months 
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under review, and was comparatively 
higher in the last half of the year 
than in the first, one may have been 
justified in saying already in July or 
in September that the index indicates 
that there is no danger of an indus- 
trial depression, since the purchasing 
power of employed Labor was high 
enough to continue in buying its share 
of the product produced by manufac- 
turing industry. 


The index of Labor’s share in con- 
sumption runs as follows: 


September 
October 
November 
December 

What does this index show? It 
indicates the share of the employed 
wage-earner in all food and clothing 
commodities offered on the market. 
If the index increases the wages 
earner knows that he can buy a 
greater share of the commodities 
offered on the market; if the index 
decreases, he knows that he can buy a 
smaller share. 

If we compare the two indices we 
find that Labor’s share in production 
has increased materially in 1927, but 
that this did not help Labor very 
much because its share in the impor- 


tant products on the market was al- 
most the same in 1927 as in 1926. 


Construction of the Index 
Formula for the index of Labor’s share in production: 


Pay Rolls 
Employment 


Phys. Vol. of Prod. x Wholesale Prices of Non-agr. Comm. 





Population 


Sources: 


Index of Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 
Index of Employment in Manufacturing Industries 


Federal Reserve Bulletin 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 


Index of Physical Volume of Production of Manufactures 


(unadjusted) 


Federal Reserve Board 


Index of Wholesale Prices of Non-agricultural Commodi- 


ties, 1922 to July, 1927 
August, 1927, to —— 
Population, 1922 to 1925 


1926 
1927 


Monthly Labor Review 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Statistical Abstract of the 
United States 

Bureau of the Census 

Estimates 


Formula for the index of Labor’s share in consumption: 
Pay Rolls 


Employment 
Phys. Vol. of Prod. of Food and Textile x Retail Prices of Food and Clothing 





Population 
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Sources (other than for the construction of the first index) : 
Index of Physical Volume of Production of Manu- 


factures, (unadjusted) Food 
Textiles 
Index of Retail Prices, Food 
Clothing 


Federal Reserve Board 

Federal Reserve Board 

Monthly Labor Review 

Massachusetts, Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE INDICES 


Index of Labor’s Share in Production. The 
index of the physical volume of production of 
manufactures represents only fluctuations in 
production of important basic commodities for 
which monthly statistics are available. Because 
of the basic nature of these products, the index 
is indirectly representative of the production of 
a larger number of products. 

The indices of employment and payrolls in- 
clude a number of industries not represented in 
the production index—notably, machinery wear- 
apparel, furniture, bakery products, and 
chemicals. The employment index also includes 
all workers whose names appear on the pay- 
roll and makes no allowances for changes in 
the degree of skill or in occupations of workers. 

The index of wholesale prices of non-agricul- 
tural commidities is also made up chiefly of basic 
commodities and does not include a _ large 
number of products of manufacture for which 
current price quotations are not obtainable. 
This index also includes a number of commodi- 
ties which are not produced in manufacturing 
establishments. 


Index of Labor's share in consumption. The 
index of production of consumption goods is 
made up largely from statistics representing the 
production of certain basic materials in the 
manufacture of foods and of textiles and there- 
fore only indirectly represents the manufacture 
of the actual articles which Labor buys. The 
index, furthermore, does not include food prod- 
ucts which do not go through the manufactur- 
ing process. 

The index, therefore, is based on the assump- 
tion that the volume of basic materials used in 
the manufacture of certain foods and the vol- 
ume of total food products offered on the mar- 
ket to consumers increase or decrease at the 
same rate. 

The index is based on the assumption that 
retail prices of clothing change in the United 
States as a whole corresponding to changes 
in the State of Massachusetts. 

The index of food retail prices includes 
food products which do not go through a manu- 
facturing process. 2 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


As statistics collected by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor show, un- 
employment has increased materially 


since last fall. Unemployment in 
trade unions averaged 13.8 per cent 
in the last three months of 1927. 
The percentage had increased by the 
beginning of January to 17.8 per cent 
and preliminary figures for February 
indicate an increase even above the 
January figures. 

The table below shows the per- 
centage of unemployed union mem- 
bers out of the total membership of 
the local unions reporting. 

The average unemployment in 
these twenty-three cities is over one- 
sixth of the workers- represented by 


these unions. Since members of the 
unions are in the majority skilled 
workers, and since most of the unions 
give special aid to their members in 
finding employment it is very prob- 
able that unemployment among the 
unorganized workers is much higher. 

Especially the East and the north- 
ern Middle West are hit hard by un- 
employment. Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Phil- 
adelphia have each about one-fourth 
to one-third or more unemployed. 
Outstanding on the other side is Chi- 
cago, the only town in which unem- 
ployment decreased, although it was 
in the fall already comparatively low. 
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Percentage of unemployed 
members 


A. 





r 


Oct. to Dec., 


Town 1927 
I sss 0e 8 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 31. 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 12. 
E.G. 9-00 0500 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. ........ 19. 
Detroit, Mich.* 
Jersey City, N. J.*.... 12. 
Los Angeles, Calif.**.. 16. 
Milwaukee, Wis.**.... 7. 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 
New York, N. Y. .... 18.6 
CONG, BOORE. 6.6 ccess. 14.7 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YCNFORAOCNwWOWN A 


Co 
— 


January, 


i <i ae oe Wr at at a we ee ae a ne 2 
ANDONASCNUAwW WHA WUAAWA~ 


*Only for November and December. 


**Only for December. 


San Antonio, Tex. .... 4. 
San Francisco, Calif... 11. 
Ge. Bee, GBR <ccccces I 
Seattle, Wash. ........ 
Washington, D. C.**.. 


0 
7 
4 
10.0 

9.3 


Method of Compilation 


The local unions in the 23 cities under re- 
view report monthly their membership and the 
number of unemployed members at the first of 
the month or the nearest possible date. From 
these reports the percentage of unemployed 
members is calculated for identical unions in 
the current and the previous month. Thus we 
have for every month two percentage figures— 
that is, for identical unions in December and 
January—and for identical unions in January 
and February and so on. The final figure 
for January, then, is calculated by taking the 
simple arithmetical average of the two January 
percentages. 

It may be noted that the reports cover all 
trades which are organized, factory workers as 
well as teachers and building trade workers. 


LABOR’S SHARE IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES’ 


Paper, Printing and Related 


Industries 


I. THe Group Aas A WHOLE? 





Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture 





of dollars 
186,453 
242,158 
” 296, 566 
564,722 
637 ,432 
743,050 
805 , 516 


351,689 
416,119 
453,006 
510,049 
467 , 256 
527,019 
536, 766 








In thousands 





In thousands 
of dollars 
550,877 
728,359 
875,548 

1,706,631 

1,818,193 

2,227,870 

2,529,450 








Labor’s share in the 
value added 





Per cent Index 





33. 100 

33. 98.2 
33. 100.3 
33. 97.9 
35. 103.8 
33. 98.8 
31. 94.1 











1 Continued from AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
February, 1928. 

? Representative figures as to the physical 
volume of production are not available. 
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Labor’s share in the product of the 
industry concerned with the manu- 
facture of paper and with printing 
decreases slightly from 1904 to 
1909. From 1909 to 1914 it in- 
creases a little, but decreases again 


from 1914 to 1919. From 1919 to 
1921 an increase occurs followed by 


a decrease from 1921 to 1923 and 
from 1923 to 1925. But all these 
movements are very unimportant. 
The peak year of the share is 1921, 
in which it is 3.8 per cent above the 
1904 level. In 1925, when the share 
reaches its lowest level, it is 5.9 per 
cent below the 1904 level. In the 
years following 1904 the share is on 
the average 1.1 per cent below the 
1904 level. 

Although the share has decreased 
somewhat from 1921 to 1923 and to 
1925, this decrease is not important 
enough to alarm Labor. The situ- 
ation will be difficult, of course, if 
this decrease continues up to 1927. 

If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the paper, 


II, PAPER AND Woop Putp 





Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Value added 
by manu- 
turing 


Total wages 





65,964 | $32,019,212 | $77,463,711 


75,978 
88,457 
113,759 
105 , 294 
120,677 
123,842 








40,804,502 
53,245,639 
135,690, 642 
127,028, 767 
151,476,693 
160, 145,932 


102,214,623 
118,965 , 889 
320,576,740 
221,443,496 
333,619, 839 
366,022,034 











Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Index 





100 

114.6 
114.5 
240.0 
179.1 
235.4 
251.7 


100 

110.6 
124.0 
245.7 
248.5 
258.6 
266.4 


485.40 
537.06 
601.94 
1,192.79 
1,206.42 
1,255.22 
1,293.15 

















Labor's share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Percent | Index 





100 
96.6 
108.5 
102.4 
139.0 
109.9 
106.1 


100 
93.6 
91.8 

100.6 

107.5 

115.8 

117.2 


485.40 
454.37 
445.55 
488.45 
521.81 
561.87 
568.92 


im Cn im Go 
GAGS kSe 
CO PW OO Ww 

















printing and related industries indus- 
trial group as a whole, we see: 

That the changes in the share al- 
though not different in direction are 
greater in intensity—higher increases 
and deeper decreases—in the indus- 
try than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 
1904 to 1909, reaching in 1909 its 
lowest level, 3.4 per cent below that 
of 1904. From 1909 to 1914 the 
share increases to a level by 8.5 per 
cent above that of 1904. From 1914 
to 1919 a decrease occurs followed 
by an increase from 1919 to 1921, 
which lifts the share to a level by 
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39.0 per cent above that of 1904. 
From 1921 to 1923 the share de- 
creases materially. From 1923 to 
1925 the decrease continues, bringing 
the share down to a level by only 6.1 
per cent above that of 1904. In the 
years following 1904 the share is on 
the average 10.4 per cent above the 
1904 level, materially more than the 
average for the group as a whole 
which is 1.1 per cent below the 1904 
level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Industrial 
group 





—1.8 


+2.1 
—2.4 


1909/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
—5.0 


1923/1925 —4.7 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 21.9 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 90.9 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is very much lower in 
the industry manufacturing paper 
and pulp than in the paper, printing 
and related industries industrial group 
as a whole. 

The real wage income decreases 
from 1904 to 1909 and continues so 
from 1909 to 1914. From 1914 to 
1919, from 1919 to 1921, from 1921 
to 1923, and from 1923 to 1925 the 
real wage income increases, in 1925 
being 17.2 per cent above the 1904 
level. 
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Labor’s share has decreased ma- 
terially since 1921, real wages have 
increased during the same period, but 
the increase was smaller from 1923 
to 1925 than from 1921 to 1923. 
Since money wages are not very high, 
an investigation of the situation is 
advisable. 


III. PRINTING AND PUBLISHING AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture’ 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





$381,078, 809 
499,717,138 
602,153,924 

1,040, 591,837 
1, 242,356,983 
1,451,845,874 
1,664,078, 853 


219,087 
258 ,434 
272,092 
287,278 
268,081 
291,029 
296,324 


$127,195, 989 
164, 628,180 
195,510,358 
331,519,423 
407 , 686,478 
459,856,458 
502,114,078 

















Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





100 

111.2 
127.2 
208.2 
266.4 
286.8 
322.9 


100 
109.7 


1,739.39 
1,933.64 
123.8 | 2,213.05 
198.8 | 3,622.25 
261.9 | 4,634.26 
4 
5 


580.57 
637.02 
718.55 
1,154.00 
1,520.76 
1,580.11 
1,694.48 


272.2 | 4,988.66 
291.9 | 5,615.74 














Labor’s share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Per cent Index 





100 
98.5 
97.3 
95.5 
98.2 
94.9 
90.4 


33.4 
32.9 
32.5 
31.9 
32.8 
31.7 
30.2 


100 
92.8 
91.6 
81.4 
113.3 
121.8 
128.4 


580.57 
538.93 
531.87 
472.56 
657.77 
707.30 
745.48 


1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 

















1“Paid for contract work’’ deducted. 
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If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the paper, 
printing and related industries indus- 
trial group as a whole, we see: 

That the changes in the share, al- 
though not different in direction 
(1914 exception), are smaller in 
intensity — smaller increases and 
smaller decreases—in the industry 
than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1909, and continues so from 1909 
to 1914 and from 1914 to 1919, be- 
ing in 1919 4.5 per cent below the 
1904 level. From 1919 to 1921 the 
share increases but does not reach the 
1904 level, being in 1921, 1.8 per cent 
below the 1904 level. Yrom 1921 to 
1923 and from 1923 .to 1925 the 
share decreases, in 192: reaching its 


lowest level, 9.6 per ceat below the 


1904 level. In the years following 
1904 the share is on the average 4.2 
per cent below the 194 level, com- 
pared with 1.1 per cent for the in- 
dustrial group as a wha}. 

The following table}shows the in- 
creases and decreases {‘y points for 
the industrial group ang the single in- 
dustry : .? 





Single 


Year industry 





1904/1909 
1909/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
ee 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 21.9 points for the industrial 
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group as a whole and 15.0 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is greater in the indus- 
try engaged in printing and publish- 
ing and allied activities than in the 
paper, printing and related industries 
industrial group as a whole. 

The real wage income decreases 
from 1904 to 1909 and continues so 
from 1909 to 1914 and from 1914 
to 1919. From 1919 to 1921, from 
1921 to 1923, and from 1923 to 
1925 the real wage income increases, 
reaching in 1925 a level by 28.4 per 
cent above the 1904 level. 

Since 1921 Labor’s share has de- 
creased, but since at the same time the 
real wage income increased substan- 
tially the situation is not yet alarm- 


ing. 


IV. PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: Book AND Jos 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture?* 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Year! Total wages 





87,746 
113,121 
123,005 
121,055 
129, 890 
133,316 








$48,720,854 
78,413,700 
141,476,243 
181,065,572 
201, 216,502 
219, 830,346 





$118,714, 354 
193,219,151 
354,352,751 
435,391,952 
478,898,703 
527 , 666,522 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 
per wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


Dollars 


Index 





1904 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 





555.25 
693.19 
1,150.17 
1,495.73 
1,549.12 
1,648.94 





100 

124.8 
207.1 
269.4 
279.0 
297.0 





1,352.93 
1,708.07 
2,880.80 
3,596.65 
3,686.96 
3,958.01 


100 

126.2 
212.9 
265.8 
272.5 
292.6 








4 Adequate statistics for 1909 are not available. 
2 “Paid for contract work’’ deducted. 
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Labor's share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Per cent Index 





100 
99.0 
97.3 

101.5 

102.4 

101.7 


41.0 
92.4 40.6 
84.8 39.9 

116.5 41.6 

4 
4 


555.25 | 100 
513.09 
471.00 
646.94 
693.43 


725.45 


124.9 2.0 
130.7 1.7 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the paper, 
printing and related industries indus- 
trial group as a whole, we see: 


That the changes in the share of 
Labor are twice different in direction 
(in 1914 and in 1923) and smaller in 
intensity —- smaller increases and 
smaller decreases—in the industry 
than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1914 by 1.0 percent. It continues 
to decrease from 1914 to 1919, 
reaching in 1919 its lowest level, 2.7 
per cent below that of 1904. From 
1919 to 1921 the share increases and 
continues so from 1921 to 1923, be- 
ing in 1923, 2.4 per cent above the 
1904 level. From 1923 to 1925 a 
decrease occurs, bringing the share 
down to a level by 1.7 per cent above 
that of 1904. In the years following 
1904 the share is on the average 0.4 
per cent above the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 


Single 
industry 


Industrial 


Year group 





—1.0 
—1.7 
+4.2 
+0.9 
—0.7 


+0.3 
—2.4 
+5.9 
—5.0 
—4.7 


1904/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 











e 

The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 18.3 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 8.5 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is very much greater 
in the industry engaged in printing 
and publishing, book and job, than in 
the paper, printing and related indus- 
tries industrial group as a whole. 

The real wage income decreases 
from 1904 to 1914 and continues so 
from 1914 to 1919. From 1919 to 
1921 an increase occurs and this in- 
crease continues from 1921 to 1923 
and from 1923 to 1925, the real 
wage income being in 1925, 30.7 per 
cent above the 1904 level. 

Labor’s share has decreased a trifle 
from 1923 to 1925, but was above 
the 1904 level in 1925. Real wages 
were in 1925 comparatively high, 
compared with 1904. The develop- 
ment seems to be quite favorable. 


V. PRINTING AND PUBLISHING: NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture* 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Year Total wages 





1904.. 
1914.. 
1919.. 
1921.. 
1923.. 
1925.. 





96,857 
114,375 
120,381 
107 ,534 
115, 646 
117,001 





$59,821,488 
88 , 561,248 
144,348,173 
174,358,525 
196, 804,325 
217,540, 967 





$222,728, 299 
345 , 863,014 
572,991, 642 
687 , 328,733 
829, 247,746 
982,543,005 





1 Adequate statistics for 1909 are not available. 
2 “Paid for contract work” deducted. 
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Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





100 

131.5 
207.0 
278.0 
311.8 
365.2 


100 

125.4 
194.1 
262.5 
275.5 
301.0 


617.63 
774.31 
1,199.09 
1,621.43 
1,701.78 
1,859.31 


2,299.56 
3,023.9 
4,759.82 
6,391.73 
7,170.57 
8,397.73 














Labor’s share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Per cent Index 





100 
95.2 
93.7 
94.4 
88.1 
82.2 


100 
92.8 
79.5 
113.5 
123.3 
132.4 


617.63 
573.14 
491.03 
701.31 
761.76 
818.00 


1904 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the paper, 
printing and related industries indus- 
trial group as a whole, we see: 

That the changes in the share, al- 
though not different in direction 
(1914 exception), are greater in in- 
tensity—deeper decreases—in the in- 
dustry than in the industrial group as 
a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1914 and from 1914 to 1919, be- 
ing in 1919, 6.3 per cent below the 
1904 level. From 1919 to 1921 the 
share increases to a level by 5.6 per 
cent below that of 1904. From 
1921 to 1923 and from 1923 to 
1925 the share decreases, being in 
1925, 17.8 per cent below the 1904 
level. In the years following 1904 the 


share is on the average 9.3 per cent 
below the 1904 level, very much lower 
than the average in the industry 
printing and publishing, book and 
job, which is 0.4 per cent above the 
1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Single 
industry 


Industrial 
group 


Year 





+0.3 
—2.4 


1904/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 


—4.8 
—1.5 
+0.7 
—6.3 
—5.9 


-5.0 
—4.7 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 18.3 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 19.2 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is somewhat lower in 
the industry engaged in printing and 
publishing, newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals, than in the paper, printing and 
related industries industrial group as 
a whole. 

The real wage income decreases 
from 1904 to 1914 and continues so 
from 1914 to 1919. From 1919 to 
1921 the real wage income increases 
materially and continues so from 
1921 to 1923 and from 1923 to 
1925. In 1925 it is 32.4 per cent 
above the 1904 level. 

Compared with the industry en- 
gaged in printing and publishing, 
book and job, the real wage income 
has increased a little more while 
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Labor’s share has decreased mate- 
rially. It would be worth while for 
Labor to find out whether this de- 


crease was justified. 


VI. BoOKBINDING AND BLANK-BOOK MAKING 





Number 
Year || of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture* 





17,713 
21,693 
20,361 
17,465 
20,728 
20, 836 


$7 , 886,945 
11,574,723 
18,658,821 
20,317,877 
25,216,055 
26,005,621 


$15,922,978 
24,389,074 
42,333,281 
43,348 ,096 
52,971,789 
56,384, 862 

















Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





100 

125.1 
231.3 
276.1 
284.3 
301.0 


898 .94 
1,124.28 
2,079.14 
2,482.00 
2,555.57 
2,706.13 


100 

119.8 
205.8 
261.3 
273.2 
280.3 


445.26 
533.57 
916.40 
1,163.35 
1,216.52 
1,248.11 














Labor’s share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Percent | Index 





100 
96.0 
89.1 
94.7 
96.2 
93.1 


100 
88.7 
84.3 

113.0 

122.3 

123.3 


1904 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 


445.26 
394.94 
375.27 
503.18 
544.55 
549.10 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the paper, 


' Adequate statistics for 1909 are not available. 
* “Paid for contract work” deducted. 
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printing and related industries indus- 
trial group as a whole, we see: 

That the changes in the share of 
Labor are twice different in direction 
(in 1914 and in 1923) and are 
greater in intensity—higher increases 
and deeper decreases—in the indus- 
try than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1914 by 4.0 per cent and decreases 
again from 1914 to 1919, reaching 
in 1919 its lowest level 10.9 per cent 
below that of 1904. From 1919 to 
1921 the share increases and con- 
tinues so from 1921 to 1923, being 
in 1923, 3.8 per cent below the 1904 
level. From 1923 to 1925 the share 
decreases to a level by 6.9 per cent 
below that of 1904. In the years 
following 1904 the share is on the 
average 6.4 per cent below the 1904 
level, compared with 1.1 per cent be- 
low the 1904 level for the industrial 
group as a whole. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Single 
industry 


Industrial 


Year 
group 





1904/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 


+0.3 
2.4 
-5.0 
4.7 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 18.3 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 21.1 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is somewhat lower in 
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the industry engaged in bookbinding 
and blank-book making than in the 
paper, printing and related industries 
industrial group as a whole. 

The real wage income decreases 
from 1904 to 1914 and continues so 
from 1914 to 1919. From 1919 to 
1921 the real wage income increases 
and continues so from 1921 to 1923 
and from 1923 to 1925, being in 
1925, 23.3 per cent above the 1904 
level. 

The increase of the real wage in- 
come has almost stopped from 1923 
to 1925. Labor’s share during the 


same period has decreased. Labor 
should investigate, whether this de- 
crease of its share was justified, 
whether the industry could not pay a 
higher wage. 


VII. ENGRAVING, STEEL AND COPPERPLATE, AND 
PLATE PRINTING 





Value added 
by manu- 
facture? 


Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





$2,227,850 
4,526,684 
7,908, 109 
9,612, 206 
10,185,393 
10, 168, 600 


$4,359, 893 

9,604,670 
17,090,192 
20,698 , 108 
24,054,432 
23,925, 243 

















Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Dollars Index 





100 

115.0 
200.1 
237.5 
262.3 
270.6 


100 

106.1 
181.2 
215.9 
217.4 
225.1 


622.30 
659.96 
1,127.47 
1,343.24 
1,352.82 
1,400.83 
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Labor's share 
in the value added 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Per cent Index 





100 
92.2 
90.6 
90.8 
82.8 
83.2 


100 
78.5 
74.2 
93.4 
97.3 
99.0 


622.30 
488.50 
461.70 
580.99 
605 . 56 
616.29 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the paper, 
printing and related industries indus- 
trial group as a whole, we see: 

That the changes in the share are 
twice different in direction (in 1914 
and in 1925) and somewhat smaller 
in intensity—smaller increases—in 
the industry than in the industrial 
group as a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 
1904 to 1914 by 7.8 per cent and de- 
creases again from 1914 to 1919, in 
1919 being 9.4 per cent below the 
1904 level. From 1919 to 1921 the 
share increases a trifle, being in 1921 
9.2 per cent below the 1904 level. 
From 1921 to 1923 the share de- 
creases materially, reaching a level 
by 17.2 per cent below that of 1904. 
From 1923 to 1925 the share in- 
creases a little, being in 1925, 16.8 per 
cent below the 1904 level. In the 
years following 1904 the share is on 
the average 12.1 per cent below the 
1904 level, very, very low. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 


1 Adequate statistics for 1909 are not available. 
? “Paid for contract work’”’ deducted 
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the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Industrial 
group 


+0.3 
—2.4 
+5.9 
—5.0 
—4.7 


Single 


Year industry 





—7.8 
—1.6 
+0.2 
—8.0 
+0.4 


1904/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 18.3 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 18.0 points in 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is about the same in 
the industry engaged in engraving, 
steel and copperplate, and plate print- 
ing as in the paper, printing and re- 
lated industries industrial group as a 
whole. 

The real wage income decreases 
from 1904 to 1914, and continues so 
from 1914 to 1919. From 1919 to 
1921 it increases and continues so 
from 1921 to 1923 and from 1923 to 
1925, in 1925 being 1 per cent below 
the 1904 level. 

The development of the real wage 
income is very unfavorable and since 
at the same time Labor’s share has 
decreased materially—the small in- 
crease from 1923 to 1925 is insig- 
nificant—an investigation of the con- 
ditions of the industry is urgent. 


VIII. LirTHOGRAPHING 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture® 





| Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Total wages 





12,614 
15,171 
15,618 
13,971 
16,317 
16,957 








$8,198,676 
11,861,018 
18, 201 ,089 
21,085,435 
25 ,067 ,427 
27 , 106, 883 





$16, 569, 637 
24,415,191 
44,069,474 
46, 637 , 663 
57,349,723 
63 ,061, 244 
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Value added 
per wage-earner 


Money wage income 
per wage-earner 





Dollars Index Index 





100 

122.5 
214.8 
254.1 
267.6 
283.1 


100 

120.3 
179.3 
232.2 
236.4 
245.9 


649.97 
781.82 
1,165.39 
1,509.23 
1,536.28 
1,598.57 














Labor's share 


Real wage income 
in the value added 


per wage-earner 





Dollars Index | Per cent Index 





100 
98.2 
83.4 
91.3 
88.3 
86.9 


100 
89.0 
73.4 

100.4 

105.8 

108.2 


649.97 
578.70 
477.23 
652.78 
687 .68 
703.29 


1904 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 

















If we compare Labor’s share in 
this industry with that in the paper, 
printing and related industries indus- 
trial group as a whole, we see: 

That the changes in the share, al- 
though not different in direction 
(1914 exception), are greater in in- 
tensity—higher increases and deeper 
decreases—in the industry than in the 
industrial group as a whole. 

Labor’s share decreases from 1904 
to 1914 by 1.8 per cent and de- 
creases again from 1914 to 1919, in 
1919 reaching its lowest level, 16.6 
per cent below that of 1904. From 
1919 to 1921 the share increases to 
a level by 8.7 per cent below that of 
1904. From 1921 to 1923 and from 


1 Adequate statistics for 1909 are not available. 
2 “Paid for contract work” deducted. 
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1923 to 1925 the share decreases, in 
1925 being 13.1 per cent below the 
1904 level. In the years following 
1904 the share is on the average 10.4 
per cent below the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Industrial 
group 


Single 


Year industry 





1904/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921, 1923 
1923/1925 


+0.3 
—2.4 
+5.9 
—5.0 
—4.7 











The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 18.3 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 28.9 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is much lower in the 
industry engaged in lithographing 
than in the paper, printing and re- 
lated industries industrial group as a 
whole. 

The real wage income decreases 
from 1904 to 1914 and continues so 
from 1914 to 1919. From 1919 to 
1921, from 1921 to 1923 and from 
1923 to 1925 it increases, and it is in 
1925, 8.2 per cent above the 1904 
level, very low compared with other 
industries. 

The real wage income has de- 
veloped very unfavorably, Labor’s 
share has declined materially. The 
conditions in this industry should be 
investigated in order to find out the 
causes of the deterioration of the po- 
sition of the wage-earners employed 
in it. 
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IX. PuHoto-ENGRAvING, Not DoNE IN 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENTS 





Number 
of wage- 
earners 


Year 


Total wages 


Value added 
by manu- 
facture! 





1904.. 
1909... 


3,876 
5,343 
6,211 
6,769 
6,971 
8,521 
9,868 








$2,916,073 
4,750,046 
6,166,638 
10,423,541 


15,046,323 . 


18 , 668 , 866 
24,320,884 





$5 , 887 , 907 

9,350,032 
12,329,968 
24,033,588 
29,743,461 
36,496, 664 
49,107,144 








Money wage income 
per wage-earner 


Value added 
per wage-earner 





Dollars 


Index 


Dollars 


Index 





752.34 
889.02 
992.86 
1,539.89 
2,158.42 
2,190.92 
2,464.62 





100 

118.2 
132.0 
204.7 
286.9 
291.2 
327.6 





1,519.07 
1,749.96 
1,985.18 
3,550.54 
4,266.74 
4,283.14 
4,976.40 


100 

115.2 
130.7 
233.7 
280.9 
282.0 
327.6 











Year 


Real wage income 
per wage-earner 


Labor’s share 
in the value added 





Dollars 


Index 


Per cent 


Index 





1904 
1909 
1914 
1919 
1921 
1923 
1925 


752.34 
752.13 
734.91 
630.59 
933.57 
980.72 
1,084.30 








100 
100.0 
97.7 
83.8 
124.1 
130.4 
144.1 





49.5 
50.8 
50.0 
43.4 
50.6 
$1.2 
49.5 


100 
102. 
101. 








If we compare Labor’s share in 


this industry with that in the paper, 
printing and related industries indus- 
trial group as a whole, we see: 

That the changes in the share of 
Labor are different in direction and 
greater in intensity—higher increases 
and deeper decreases—in the indus- 
try than in the industrial group as a 
whole. 


1 “Paid for contract work”’ deducted. 
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Labor’s share increases from 1904 
to 1909 by 2.6 per cent. From 1909 
to 1914 the share decreases a little 
and continues to decrease from 1914 
to 1919, in 1919 reaching a level by 
12.3 per cent below that of 1904. 
From 1919 to 1921 the share in- 
creases again, being in 1921, 2.2 per 
cent above the 1904 level. The share 
continues to increase from 1921 to 
1923, reaching its peak in 1923, 3.4 
per cent above the 1904 level. From 
1923 to 1925 a decrease occurs 
bringing the share down to about the 
1904 level. In the years following 


1904 the share is on the average 0.5 
per cent below the 1904 level. 

The following table shows the in- 
creases and decreases by points for 
the industrial group and the single 
industry : 





Industrial 
group 


—1.8 
+2.1 
—2.4 
+5.9 
—5.0 
—4.7 


Year 





1909/1914 
1914/1919 
1919/1921 
1921/1923 
1923/1925 
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The total of these increases and 
decreases during the period under re- 
view is 21.9 points for the industrial 
group as a whole and 36.6 points for 
the single industry. The security of 
Labor’s share is much lower in the 
industry engaged in photo-engraving, 
not done in printing establishments, 
than in the paper, printing and re- 
lated industries industrial group as a 
whole. 

The real wage income is in 1909 
about the same as in 1904. From 
1909 to 1914 and from 1914 to 1919 
it decreases, but increases sharply 
from 1919 to 1921, and continues to 
increase from 1921 to 1923 and 
from 1923'to 1925. In 1925 the 
real wage income is 44.1 per cent 
above the 1904 level. 

With the exception of the sharp 
decrease from 1914 to 1919, the 
share of Labor has remained on 
about the same level. The real wage 
income has increased very materially 
since 1919. The whole development 
in this industry seems to be very 
favorable. 
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OPENING this unemployment 
ghee called by the Passaic 
Central Trades and Labor Council 
and Building Trades Council, in co- 
operation with the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America, I extend to 
the delegates and guests a most cor- 
dial welcome. 

As this is the first conference of its 
sort which has been held in Passaic to 
consider jointly a grave economic 
problem, I think it may be important 
to present briefly the history of this 
conference and of the method itself. 

In April of last year the Central 
Labor Union of Philadelphia with the 
cooperation of the Labor College held 
a most important conference on the 


elimination of waste in industry. It 
was an historic event. Engineers, 
technicians, economists, employers 


and labor representatives came to- 
gether to discuss this great problem 
of waste in industry. The report of 


this conference was printed and was 
fully reported in America and in 
Europe. The national convention of 
the Workers Education Bureau in 
April approved this whole program 
and recommended its development 
throughout the country. 

The annual convention of the A. 
F. of L. at Los Angeles in October 
of last year went a step farther and 
listed the conference as one of the 
outstanding educational achievements 
of the year and recommended its 
extension. 

In December of 1927 the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau recommended that 
these conferences form an important 
part of Labor’s program for the new 
year. The substance of this plan has 
been set forth in a letter of Matthew 
Woll, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau, to the secretaries of the 
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state federations of labor and cen- 
tral labor unions. President Green 
has endorsed this plan. 

As a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Bureau and Field 
Representative of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau, I took this matter up 
with the Passaic Central Trades and 
Labor Union and Building Trades 
Council and they decided to call this 
conference on unemployment. Subse- 
quently they decided to invite the co- 
operation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was readily granted. 
We also invited the employers, build- 
ing contractors and the other persons 
who are with us today. Such, briefly, 
was the evolution of this conference. 

Just a word about this conference. 
It is a part of the workers education 
movement as initiated and sponsored 
by the Workers Education Bureau. 
It is primarily a conference of regu- 
larly appointed delegates from re- 
sponsible unions in the city of Pas- 
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saic. It is not a town meeting or 
open forum or a labor convention or 
a mass meeting. We shall not pass 
resolutions and engage in political de- 
bates. We have come together to 
discuss frankly, and in man-to-man 
fashion, a great problem. We want 
the opinion and best thinking of em- 
ployers, government officials, econo- 
mists, as well as labor representa- 
tives. That is the spirit of the con- 
ference. We want facts and deduc- 
tions based on the facts. Yet it is a 
labor conference. Labor is the host; 
it has invited these speakers. 

As the conference develops, we 
hope that everyone will approach this 
problem in the educational spirit 
without emotion or prejudice. If we 
can do this and keep our eyes on the 
subject — unemployment and espe- 
cially the unemployed worker—we 
may render a distinct service to the 
solution of this problem. 


BARCLAY 


Business Agent, United Association of Steamfitters & Helpers, Local Union No. 765 
President, Passaic Trades and Labor Council 


BELIEVE the development of 
machinery is the cause of more 
unemployment than any other 

thing. However, there are other 
factors that can be attributed as 
causes, for example: America is now 
a creditor nation, as a result of the 
World War. Due to the fact that 
leading financiers have loaned count- 
less millions of dollars to European 
manufacturers, they must accept in 
payments of interest and principal of 
loans a large amount of goods, both 
finished and unfinished products. 
These goods, manufactured in Euv- 
rope by cheap labor, and with cheaper 


raw materials, are brought to this 
country, thrown on the markets, un- 
dermine American manufactures and 
cause unemployment. 

Another factor of unemployment 
is the coming presidential election. 
Usually a presidential election has the 
tendency of holding up real circula- 
tion of money, curtailment of manuv- 
facturing and commerce, and tends to 
stagnate business. 

I also believe that a more rigid 
enforcement of the immigration laws 
would be of tremendous help in re- 
lieving the surplus of labor. After 
all, this problem should be solved 
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from a human basis rather than a 
basis of profit. 

In Passaic, the major unemploy- 
ment is with the workers in the tex- 
tile industry. This in turn affects the 
building trades; inasmuch as the pur- 
chasing power of the community is 
deflated, building construction is con- 
sequently decreased in proportion. 

I hope that this conference will 
realize the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, not only in Passaic, but perhaps 
all over the nation. I hope that we 
discuss the whole problem from all 
its angles, in order that it may be 
thoroughly analyzed, with a reason- 
able suggestion as to a remedy. 
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Personally, I believe that shorten- 
ing of the work day and increases in 
wages, will go a long way in relieving 
the situation. Higher wages will in- 
crease the purchasing power of any 
city. Shorter hours for all workers 
will give more employment and in- 
sure a greater amount of prosperity. 
This is not a demand of organized 
labor but is simply stating a fact that 
would be beneficial to both capital 
and labor. If both elements will 


work out a constructive plan on the 
basis of this suggestion, we can effect 


a remedy. 


WILLIAM JOHNSON 


aAgént, City Employment Bureau 


HAVE been asked to appear be- 
fore you this afternoon, not as a 
representative of Labor nor of 

the manufacturers or business men; in 
fact, I do not represent any faction or 
class. I am here to give you the facts 
regarding the unemployment in Pas- 
saic and vicinity and its effects. 

The employment bureau was estab- 
lished April 25, 1927, by Ex-Mayor 
McGuire. I received the appoint- 
ment as manager. The bureau was 
established as a result of the unem- 
ployment that existed at that time, 
resulting from the textile strike. It 
has always received the full support 
and cooperation of Mayor Roegner 
and the Chamber of Commerce. It 
has been a valuable institution in re- 
lieving the unemployment situation, 
but it has been a physical impossi- 
bility to find work for all the unem- 


ployed. However, we are doing our 
best, but it is not enough. 

Unemployment at the present time, 
as near as it is possible to get correct 
statistics for Passaic and vicinity, is 
as follows: woolen industry, 9,000; 
silk, 2,000; cotton, 3,500; building 
trades, 1,400; iron and steel, 400; 
miscellaneous trades, 600, which 
makes a total of 16,900 of which we 
are positive. But adding the idle who 
do not apply for jobs through the bu- 
reau but go to mill gates, we can con- 
servatively say that there are at least 
18,000 or 20,000 unemployed men 
and women tramping the streets look- 
ing for work. 

Our method of registration is the 
name, address, occupation, married 
or single, speak or write English, age, 
race, birth and number of depend- 
ents of each applicant. This of course 















shows that we try to find employment 
for all classes of work. - Since Octo- 
ber, 1927, the number of unemployed 
that we cannot find jobs for increased 
each month until we have the 20,000 
mentioned above. 

As a result of this situation we 
find that it has affected retail business 
to the extent that there are vacant 
stores in most blocks in this city 
where they were never known to; 
exist. The human suffering resulting 
from the conditions are almost unbe- 
lievable. For example, I had occa- 
sion to enter one of the homes on the 
East side and found a family com- 
posed of mother and three children 
eating breakfast. All they had was 
bread dipped in some kind of fat, 
washed down with cold water. This 
is only one of the many cases in the 
past few months I have witnessed. 
Dozens of families are in a like con- 
dition. Others have told me of so 
many cases where the families have 
only bread, butter and coffee. This 
condition is not because of unwilling- 
ness to work, or of the bread-winner 


E are gathered here today 
to discuss the question of 
unemployment and to show 
that there is considerable unemploy- 
ment in Passaic, its sister cities and 
suburbs. Speaking of unemployment, 
the feelings and effects of this prob- 
lem are quite different. If you are 
out of employment, you immediately 
begin to walk on the shady side of 
the street and nothing can make you 
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PETER BAKER 


Business Agent, Jouneymen Plumbers, Local Union No. 124, Passaic, New Jersey 
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being shiftless; it is only due to invol- 
untary unemployment. The depart- 
ment of outdoor relief in Passaic, un- 
der the direction of James Cunning- 
ham, is doing all that it can to relieve 
the situation, but I am afraid that it 
is getting too big to be handled with- 
out a large expenditure of time and 
money. Only last month the poor- 
master of Garfield reported, at a 
meeting of the City Council, that he 
could not handle the situation with 
the funds at his command, and stated 
that a larger appropriation was nec- 
essary. 

In my opinion this is a serious 
problem and of vital importance to 
both business and labor, and all per- 
sons taking part in this conference 
should feel the need of a thorough 
analysis. The various causes of the 


situation I will leave to others, but I 
again express the hope that through 
this conference, and others similar to 
it, that we can bring out the reason 
for such business depressions, that a 
solution can be found. 






look on the brighter side; you mope 
along, imagining all kinds of disaster. 
Naturally you carry this feeling back 
to your home, where it takes the joy 
out of life. Then your domestic 
trouble begins and soon drives you 
to indifference and despair. 

To the man who is fortunate 


enough to be employed steadily, it 
may be easy to talk of a way out, 
but a great majority can not escape 
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the unemployment periods. It is for 
these we must concern ourselves. I 
will be frank in admitting I have no 
solution to offer for this problem. 
But it is possible that we may find 
some way or some one who will 
point the way out, or at least give 
us something definite to work on and 
give us a solution of the most serious 
problem affecting our whole com- 
munity. 

As a representative of a body of 
men who are protecting the health of 
our nation in general and this city 
in particular, namely, the plumber, 
both the J. P.’s and the M. P.’s. Of 
course, I must explain these abbrevia- 
tions. The J. P.’s are the Journey- 
men Plumbers and the M. P.’s are 
the Master Plumbers. Like our good 
friends, the M. D.’s we're getting 


professional. 

As I have already stated, repre- 
senting the plumber, we are becoming 
more and more affected by the un- 


employment situation. In fact, all 
trades are feeling the effects of un- 
employment. While it is true wages 
have increased for all mechanics in 
the building trades, the work has be- 
come more and more seasonable; for 
instance, the first three and the last 
three months of every year are 
flocked with unemployment. I dare 
say at the present time 30 per cent of 
plumbers throughout the entire state 
are out of employment. I can verify 
the statement from reports submit- 
ted at a meeting of the New Jersey 
State Association of Plumbers, held 
at Englewood, New Jersey, January 
22 of this year. 
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But what really is the cause of all 
this unemployment? Briefly I would 
say: improved machinery; patent fit- 
tings; elimination of lead; and the 
minimizing of sanitary codes as affect- 
ing the plumber; a general speeding 
up of all work into the six-month pe- 
riod. All these reasons have tended 
to make the work of the mechanic 
more seasonable. 

There must also be taken into con- 
sideration the weather conditions; it 
also has an effect on all building 
craftsmen. There are 278 working 
days in the year for the building 
tradesman, deducting holidays, Sun- 
days and a half day Saturday. In 
all, the average building tradesman 
does not make 200 days a season. 

At the rate of $12 per day, the 
building trades mechanic is fortunate 
if he can earn $2,400 a year. Of 
course, there are some more fortu- 
nate who can make better time, but 
there are others who make less. 

However, the majority of work- 
ers in Passaic are not mechanics, but 
are employed in our great industries. 
It is for this reason we are concerned, 
and their concern is the concern of 
the whole community. We are all 
dependent upon our textile industry. 

But it is not my desire to speak 
for the textile workers. I will leave 
this for those more qualified to speak 
for them. 

In conclusion, let me say that I 
trust this conference will bring about 
a better understanding among all our 
citizens and I hope it will lead to a 
solution of this dangerous and de- 
structible evil. 
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Wo. F. FrRevu 


Business Agent, Bricklayers and Plasterers No. 12; Sheet Metal Workers No. 169; Painters 
No. 174, Passaic, New Jersey 


Tess unemployment situation in 


Passaic is of such proportion 
that it affects not only the textile 
worker, but also enters into the build- 
ing trades. There are various rea- 
sons for this unemployment, but it 
is not my intention to try to explain 
all the causes. However, I wish to 
give a reason which in my opinion 
affects the builders. I want to say 
that I represent over 600 building 
tradesmen, about 50 per cent of 
whom are idle. These men are brick- 
layers, plasterers, and_ sheet-metal 
workers. 
One of the reasons I attribute to 
unemployment is the fact a number of 
property-owners in the business sec- 


tions of Passaic object to the erec- 


tion of new buildings, with the ex- 
cuse that the buildings are undesirable 
because they hide view and in other 
ways affect the appearance of the 
street. 

It is true that we have a “zoning 
law” in Passaic. I have no objection 
to the zoning law, but it is the atti- 
tude of certain property-owners out- 
side of the zoning districts who have 
restricted building to the extent of 
causing the above number out of em- 
ployment. This-restriction of build- 
ing is the result of an ‘injunction 
granted by the courts in favor of 
these property-owners. 


The Passaic Chamber of Com- 
merce, as all chambers of commerce 
do, advocate and advertise home 
trade, that money earned in the city 
should be spent with the merchants 
of the city, which I believe is a very 
good policy in order to boost our 
own town and make it prosperous. 
But when certain property-owners 
are so selfish as to restrict the erec- 
tion of new buildings, it is imperative 
that men out of jobs go elsewhere to 
secure employment, with the result 
that they usually spend their money 
where they earn it. This, of course, 
is injurious to the prosperity of Pas- 
saic. 

I am convinced that the restricting 
of building is not only one of the 
many problems of unemployment, 
but I think that it is both an impor- 
tant and serious one. If something 
can be done to avoid these injunctions 
a larger number of men in the build- 
ing trades would have jobs. 

I hope and I feel quite sure that 
this conference will consider this par- 
ticular phase of the problem and dis- 
cuss it thoroughly, to the extent that 
public opinion will be the means of 
eliminating the injunctions and the 
building enterprises can continue. If 
the conference succeeds in this it cer- 
tainly will be worth while. 
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Jos BRAEN 


Business Agent, International Brotherhood Electrical Workers, Local Union No. 102, 
Passaic, N. J. 


HAT is the cause of an or- 

ganization with a member- 

ship of four hundred hav- 
ing approximately one quarter of its 
members idle in these supposedly 
prosperous times? 

It is because one can go to a 5-and- 
10-cent store or to any department 
store and buy wire sockets and other 
electrical material for a trifle; then 
secure the services of some inexperi- 
enced mechanic to install it? No 
doubt this is one of the many reasons. 
Material purchased as I have named 
is inexpensive, but at the same time 
is not a standard product; the per- 
son or persons installing this kind 
of work do not realize the harm they 
are doing to a learned mechanic and 
the hazardous condition they are cre- 
ating. 

A good many people advance the 
argument a building trades mechanic 
receives too high a wage, but they 
never stop to consider the building 
trades occupations as a seasonal trade 
and that the average skilled me- 
chanic only works eight months of 
the year. With such a season as we 
have been going through and are in 
at the present time, the mechanic can 
only figure on six months work out 
of the twelve. 

Figure this out for yourself, see if 
a man after serving four years as an 
apprentice at a trade is overpaid. 

Another angle, through which the 
learned electrical mechanic loses is 
through the so-called maintenance 
men who do loom fixing, sweeping and 
odd jobs around the factories and 


office buildings, and at the same time 
do the electrical work, until they 
have some of the factories and build- 
ings in such a hazardous condition in 
regard to the electrical system it is 
finally necessary to call in a qualified 
mechanic to straighten out the system. 

A number of people think that 
they can do this kind of work, but 
they do not have their work inspected 
to find out whether it will pass or not. 
The average person will go out and 
buy the best of clothes, autos and 
property, but on the other hand they 
do not know what it means to secure 
the services of someone who wilfully 
violates the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ rules. In very many 
cases fires are started through their 
inexperience and lack of knowledge 
in the electrical line. 

These are a few reasons why our 
men are not being employed as they 
should. It is everyone’s duty to see 
that their own property and interests 
are taken care of with the services 
of a qualified mechanic who must 
have had at least four years’ appren- 
ticeship and passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination qualifying him for such 
work. Trade schools are very fine in 
giving a man technical training. We 
agree these schools are good for a 
technical training, but a man quali- 
fying as a thorough mechanic must 
also have practical experience. After 
all, the man trained in the school of 
experience is the best mechanic, and 
something should be done to keep 
him employed. This I think is the 


real spirit of Americanism. 
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P. P. REDDINGTON 


Business Agent, United Brotherhood of Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Local Union, No. 490, 
Passaic, N. J. 


HERE are in the city of Passaic 

approximately 1,000 carpenters 

who are qualified mechanics in 
the building industry. Normally 
these men work from eight to nine 
months out of the year. During this 
period work is generally a little slack; 
it is very slack at present. Between 
400 and 500 of our carpenters are 
out of work. 

What is the reason of the present 
condition of unemployment “in Pas- 
saic’? In my opinion it can be at- 
tributed to a very great extent to the 
recent strike in the industrial plants 
of this locality. This prolonged 
strike caused many orders to be 
placed with other firms throughout 
the country, to the detriment of this 
community. 

In the second place, the way women 
dress in these modern times is another 
reason for unemployment. They 
wear, probably, one-third of the 
clothes that they did several years 
ago. Very little of the material in 
women’s clothing is composed of 


wool; they prefer silk or near-silk; 
they all demand something that at 
least looks like silk. This of course 
decreases the demand for woolen- 
made goods in the markets, with the 
consequent slowing up of the woolen 
industry, thus putting thousands out 
of employment. As Passaic depends 
on its woolen textiles to a great extent, 
we have a second reason for unem- 
ployment. 

Thus it will be seen that the con- 
ditions of the building industry are 
held up with those in the textile indus- 
try. The building trades must rely 
on the mill workers to absorb their 
products. When the workers in the 
woolen industry are not constantly 
employed, or nearly so, the building 
trades are bound to be affected in 
like proportion. Due to the lack of 
security for employment, it has be- 
come necessary for two or three fami- 
lies to live in four or five room flats, 
and barely exist. Less hours and more 
wages are essential to relieve this 
condition. 


GeEorGE A. TRACEY 


Member of Teamsters and Chauffeurs Union 


HERE is a motto over the main 

entrance to the Ford Motor 

Company in Dearborn which 
reads as follows: ‘Mankind passes 
from the old to the new on a human 
bridge formed by those who labor in 
the three principal arts of agriculture, 
manufacture and _ transportation.” 
The growth of motor transportation 
in America during the past twenty 


Out of 


years has been phenomenal. 
the 27,500,000 autos in the world, 
22,000,000 are in the United States 


of America. During this twenty- 
year period the organization which I 
represent has grown in numbers and 
in strength until today it is recognized 
as the representative organization of 
men engaged in motor-vehicle or 
horse-drawn transportation. It is es- 
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timated that there are in the city of 
Passaic at least eight hundred men 
engaged in transportation work of 
one kind or another. Normally 90 
per cent of these men would be em- 
ployed. According to my best esti- 
mates but 60 per cent are employed 
at present. 

The reasons for the large quota 
of unemployment at the present time 
are due to a complicated series of 
reasons. 

To understand the basic reason for 
“unemployment” in Passaic and vi- 
cinity, one needs to revert back to 
the early days of the textile industry 
in this district, the period between 
1870-1880. 

Passaic, at that time, was a small 
city of some 6,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
engaged in small industries and rural 
pursuits. The question of unemploy- 
ment, as in most communities of its 
size, was almost unknown. 

Shortly after the close of the Cen- 
tral European wars, several of the 
countries of Central Europe, princi- 
pally the German-speaking states, 
were engaged in expanding their in- 
dustries, which supplied the increas- 
ing population with a means of exist- 
ence and greater profits to the state. 
But the question that confronted the 
enlarged industrial countries was a 
market for their goods. 

After repeated efforts, especially 
during the period between 1884-8, 
when a change of political policies in 
America reduced the tariff duties, the 
European textile manufacturers dis- 
covered that while they could not in- 
vade American markets with goods 
manufactured on a cheaper basis, due 
primarily to the lower wage paid to 
labor in Europe, they found that it 
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would be more profitable to transport 
their factories and workers to Amer- 
ica and manufacture. their goods 
cheaper than to pay the high duties, 
and still enjoy the privileges they had 
in Europe. 

Passaic since in the 70’s had had a 
record of turbulent industrial rela- 
tions. With the erection of German 
mills came a new phase of the unem- 
ployment problem. 

The mill completed, the next step 
was to install foreign-made machin- 
ery; then, to import thousands of the 
lowest-paid workers of Central Eu- 
rope. . 

Other mill owners in Europe, who 
had watched the success of the first 
attempt, soon acquired land and built 
factories. In 1913 the foreign mills 
employed about 16,000 workers in 
the manufacturing of woolen and 
worsted goods in the Passaic district 
alone. 

During the twenty years, since the 
introduction of the foreign-owned 
mills, a new generation had been born 
in America. Children of the first 
arrivals attended our public schools 
and mingled with American children 
and had acquired a new perspective 
of what Americanism meant. 

Such were the conditions until 
1914, the beginning of the World 
War, when the demand for cloth and 
the stoppage of immigration brought 
a new complex to the situation. 
Workers were needed to produce— 
overtime was necessary—and still 
more workers were needed, until ap- 
proximately one-third over the nor- 
mal need of help was at work. Still 
more cloth was needed. Speed-up 
methods were introduced; new appli- 
ances were invented; every conceiv- 
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able effort to increase production was 
used. When the war ended, the need 
went back to normal. We find that 
nearly one-half the workers could be 
dispersed. Other mills, namely the 
rubber and cotton plants, were like- 
wise affected, and added to the army 
out of work, who were thrown on the 
streets. Through the closing of the 
cotton mills 4,000 workers were un- 
employed. 

Shortly after the close of the war, 
in February, 1919, the workers, due 
to the strain of overtime work, the 
speed-up system, and the develop- 
ment of the machine methods used 
during the war period, feeling that 
a curtailment of the working force 
would be inevitable when their prod- 
uct returned to normal, suddenly quit 
the mills in a body. 

No demands had been made for 
any change, so this move seemed to 
have caught the mill owners. 

The workers were not organized, 
with the result no grievances were 
presented; the walkout was a spon- 
taneous affair and was as much a sur- 
prise to the labor organizations as 
to the mill owners. 

The workers are told the mills 
have no orders, yet they see great 
piles of material come to the mills 
that has been partly manufactured. 
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These goods, at least two-thirds or 
nearly finished, require only a little 
amount of work to make them mar- 
ketable. The workers are told and 
have reasons to believe that they 
have been previously made in Europe 
by cheap labor. Because they are 
unfinished they can be imported with 
small duty. Other workers report 
seeing finished goods come to the 
mills from foreign countries that 
need only to be dyed—they also are 
imported free of duty. 

Consequently, the unemployed tex- 
tile worker who applies at the mill 
gates for work is told there is no 
work because what you used to do is 
being made in Russia, Japan, and 
China, now. The textile worker is 
compelled to seek other occupation, 
and is obliged to displace workers in 
other crafts at a lower wage if he 
gets work at all. This not only 
maintains the same ratio of unem- 
ployment but lowers our living 
standard. 

It is to this conference the 
thoughts of the workers, both em- 
ployed and idle, are turned. Our ap- 
peal is that some solution will be 
found and a permanent remedy be 
effected, that the producer of all 
wealth be allowed to enjoy the full 
measure of his labor. 


Joun A. Morritr 


Commissioner of Conciliation, U. §. Department of Labor 


ET us consider one of the most 
pressing problems now being 
faced by American industry. It 

is how to overcome the nationally de- 
veloping fear of the phenomenon 
known, for want of a better name, 
as overproduction. This condition 


has overtaken several of our great in- 
dustries, at least one of which—the 
mining of coal—is basic, and all of 
which are essential to our civilization. 
Now the idea is being widely circu- 
lated that all of our industries are 
heading in the same direction, and 
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apprehension is growing that a period 
of prosperity may be ended only be- 
cause we have not learned when to 
stop. 

The idea that industries are over- 
producing and have therefore passed 
the limits of their potential benefits 
to the public is to my mind a far 
greater menace to our national well- 
being than all the unsold and seem- 
ingly unsalable stocks in the country. 
try. 

When the bogey of overproduc- 
ing is stated in these terms, no one 
may be found to defend it. Yet that, 
in my opinion, is exactly the proposi- 
tion we are attempting to defend 
when we say our big problem is over- 
production. Carried to its logical 


conclusion, this line of argument 
could lead only to curtailment of 
production as a national policy, with 


inevitably disastrous results. 

Yet in spite of the fact that this 
would be a reversal of the very proc- 
ess on which our prosperity has been 
constructed, such a policy actually has 
been urged for certain specific indus- 
tries. Because some economists seem 
to think it is the only way out, for 
a time it appeared that the idea of 
curtailment was to be urged for every 
industry the moment supply seemed 
to be running ahead of the demand. 
Generally speaking, men began to cul- 
tivate and to create only when and 
as he developed actual needs. Cur- 
tailment may be justified, therefore, 
only when it may be shown that all 
human need for a specific product has 
been gratified, and then industry is 
willing to accept the inevitable conse- 
quences of limited employment. 

Let us turn to the industrial field 
to find the facts as to overproduction. 
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The outstanding fact is waste of 
human labor power. More than a 
million people are idle and nonpro- 
ductive, even in times of fairest pros- 
perity. A number of normal events 
or conditions, such as seasonal unem- 
ployment, business depressions, turn- 
over, strikes and lockouts, accidents, 
sickness, and absenteeism, constantly 
detract from the full work-power of 
the country. These industrial can- 
cers are found in some place or other, 
year in and year out, grimly eating 
away at some of the vital elements 
of the nation’s productive forces. 

As to labor turnover in industry 
we have the instance of one man who, 
in the course of five and one-half 
years, worked for 76 different con- 
tractors and was hired 108 times. 

Industrial fatalities are another 
cause of excessive waste. In one 
month of last year one hundred 
eighty-two industrial workers were 
killed in the State of New York 
alone in the course of their regular 
employment. One hundred nineteen 
of these workers left wives, children, 
fathers, mothers or other relatives 
who were dependent upon the de- 
ceased for support; 129 children, 
102 wives and 17 other relatives were 
left dependent. Three left a wife 
and six little children, two others left 
a wife and five young children, four 
left a wife and four children, while 
many of the workers left three or 
four dependents. 

One of the causes of waste of labor 
power is absence of an adequate cen- 
tral employment agency. Time was 
when each man was his own boss and 
made his livelihood at his home, in 
his shop, or on his farm, and com- 
merce was more largely a matter of 
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barter and exchange. That was the 
day of the tallow candle, which has 
long since been superseded by the 
age of the electric light. In that 
earlier age, an employment exchange 
to furnish builders with craftsmen or 
farmers with laborers would have 
been the height of folly. The de- 
mands for help were not large, and 
men with less difficulty made their 
own adjustments. In this day and 
age, industrial processes have become 
so complicated that the labor of many 
kinds of skilled and unskilled work- 
ers is necessary for the completion of 
a single finished product. One fac- 
tory employs thousands of men; a 
change in the process of manufactur- 
ing may throw many of these em- 
ployees out of work, or an enlarge- 
ment of the plant may require addi- 
tional hundreds of employees. Sud- 
denly hundreds of men in one lo- 


cality may be looking for a job at 
the same time, or employers in an- 
other locality may be asking for more 
men than the immediate labor market 


can produce. In such a complicated 
situation, the public employment serv- 
ice, whose officials have knowledge 
not only of local but of other labor 
centers, is an absolute necessity if 
labor is to be furnished so that pro- 
duction and commerce may combine 
on an uninterrupted course. 

As it is, too little attention is paid 
to the assembling and distribution of 
human labor, which plays an impor- 
tant part in producing the finished 
product. There is no question that 
the collection of materials and prod- 
ucts is a proper function of corpora- 
tions and private enterprises, but the 
dealing with the human element, the 
movement of labor, and the protec- 
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tion of its rights should not properly 
be left to profit-earning organizations 
or to fee-charging agencies. 

The United States Employment 
Service in cooperation with forty 
states placed in employment during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, 
1,688,476 men and women and 
through its farm labor division for 
the calendar year 1927 it mobilized 
and distributed for seasonal harvest 
work from Texas to the State of 
Washington 422,854 men. Prior to 
the establishment of the United 
States Employment Service, it was 
with much difficulty that the farmers 
harvested their crops because of the 
lack of labor. There was no orderly 
direction of men, and a state of con- 
fusion prevailed. Under the direc- 
tion of this service men are moved in 
an orderly manner to where the need 
for labor exists. 

It is not my purpose to chant a 
dirge of pessimism. Indeed, our na- 
tional progress is too permanent and 
too inspiring to be gloomy over our 
imperfections. Yet this is all the 
more reason why we should diligently 
strive to solve the problem of un- 
employment. In a century and a half 
the nation has progressed from a 
struggling handful of pioneers to a 
vast population of potent influence in 
world civilization, in commerce; in in- 
vention and discovery, to experimen- 
tation with unknown quantities, in 
utilization of every resource, both 
natural and artificial. We in the De- 
partment of Labor are doing our best 
to aid in the solution of this problem 
of unemployment. It remains for all 
of us to take an interest in the con- 
servation of every atom of physical 
and mental worth, whether of man or 
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beast, or of the hills and vales, the 
mountains and the streams—and all 
these factors which could bring 
greater happiness, comfort and con- 
tentment to man. 

Away, then, with the waste of war, 
of man-power, and on with a greater 
reverence for the handiwork of God, 
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and His intention to bring each of 
us years of full and helpful influences, 
peaceful service, and a personal con- 
tentment which carries happiness 
along hand in hand with a people 
steadily employed, and all on a wage 
sufficient to maintain the American 
standard of living. 


GEORGE S. ALDOUS 


Secretary Passaic Chamber of Commerce 


T gives me great pleasure to ap- 
pear before you tonight, although 

I do not feel competent to talk 
upon the subject assigned to me. I 
have been given the topic of “Unem- 
ployment a Challenge to Industry.” 
After listening to so many who are 
so much better informed upon this 
proposition than I am, it would seem 
that anything I might say can be of 


very little help in a solution of this 
great problem. 

I desire, however, to digress some- 
what from the subject given to me in 
order to bring a message from the 
Chamber of Commerce to the groups 


here represented. I have had evi- 
dence within the past few years that 
there was a belief in the minds of 
some representatives of the labor 
groups that the Chamber of Com- 
merce was unfriendly toward them. 
I desire to state most emphatically 
that this is not so. 

The Chamber of Commerce is 
friendly to every group which makes 
up our community life. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce can do little of 
itself. It has no power to compel 
this to be done or that to be done. 
It can render service to the com- 
munity by doing educational work, by 


giving publicity to certain facts, by 
studying questions of importance to 
our community and giving out the re- 
sults of these studies. In making a 
study of questions it endeavors to get 
a picture in a large way. It en- 
deavors to study the interests of the 
entire community and not of a part. 

The endeavor of the Chamber of 
Commerce is to have represented in 
its membership people from every 
walk of life. It is an organization 
no matter what your religion, your 
politics, or your station in life in 
whose ranks there is a place for you 
to work for the good of the com- 
munity. 

We can forget those few things 
which we can not all think alike upon 
and think of the many things upon 
which we can all agree and work for. 

Any group which studies condi- 
tions, assembles facts, weighs them 
and then broadcasts its conclusions, 
naturally must run counter to the 
wishes of some groups or the mem- 
bers of some groups. At times we 
may run counter to the desires of 
some powerful politician. Another 
time we may tread upon the corns of 
some contractor. We may not please 
all of the members of some of the 
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churches. Even bankers and real 
estate men have criticized the attitude 
of the Chamber of Commerce on cer- 
tain questions. 

There may have been times when 
we have had to take a stand upon 
certain questions when our action has 
not pleased the labor unions, but you 
can rest assured that when the Cham- 
ber of Commerce takes action and 


promulgates opinions upon a question | 


that it has done so after an honest 
endeavor to get all sides of the ques- 
tion and then to act for the best good 
of the whole group. 

Advice is an easy thing to give but 
it is very hard to take. Usually 
when persons ask you for advice they 
wish you to corroborate their point 
of view. If you do not do this you 
displease them. I remember in my 


boyhood days that my father often 


counselled. At the time I had kind 
of an idea in the back of my head 
that he was an old fogy and did not 
understand me. As I look back now 
upon this I realize that he understood 
me much better than I understood 
myself and can see that many things 
which he told me were for my benefit 
and that many times if I had followed 
his advice I would have been better 
off, but I had to learn by experience. 

The Chamber of Commerce can 
only accomplish its ends by persuasion 
and publicity. Your best friend is 
sometimes the person who disagrees 
with you. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has no apology to offer for its 
attitude or actions during the indus- 
trial strife of recent occurrence. It 
endeavored to nullify and repair the 
damage being done to industry, the 
community and its workers by the 
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wolves in sheep’s clothing who ap- 
peared among you. The task of 
reputable and sincere labor leaders 
has been made more difficult by these 
same wolves. I trust you will pardon 
this referenée, but I feel that this has 
been an opportunity to set things 
straight in the minds of some. I 
feel that just as I misunderstood my 
father, so the attitude of the Cham- 
ber has been misunderstood by some. 


Without appearing to be egotis- 
tical, I feel that I am about as well 
fitted as anyone in this city to under- 
stand the problem of the working 
man. I, myself, learned a trade and 
mingled as a working man with work- 
men for a long period of years before 
I was called to take charge of my 
father’s business. I have mingled 
with people in all walks of life and 
feel that I have been able to catch 
their point of view as I passed along. 

But, to get to my subject which has 
been assigned me “Unemployment as 
a Challenge to Industry.” Industry 
has accomplished wonders in the last 
century and a half. In 1926 I at- 
tended in Philadelphia a Congress of 
American Industry. At this con- 
gress various phases of industry were 
discussed by men from all walks of 
life. I had the pleasure one day of 
listening to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
William Green. The “History of 
Industry in America” was pictured by 
twelve exhibits. These exhibits were 
about 20 feet wide, 14 feet deep, 14 
feet high, and were lighted in a very 
interesting way. Every five minutes 
the effect of dawn, high noon and 
night were produced. These ex- 
hibits pictured this country from the 
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time of the Indians and the arrival of 
the Mayflower. It showed the period 
of agriculture, the cobbler, the home 
spinning, the development of the 
blacksmith’s shop to the machine 
shop, the cotton industry, the tele- 
graph, sewing machines, steamboats 
and steam railroads, the laying of the 
Atlantic cable, the telephone, the 
wonderful development of electricity 
for commercial uses, the oil industry, 
trolley cars, and the great improve- 
ment in all of the means of trans- 
portation, the uses of by-products, 
the use of gasoline as a fuel for 
motor trucks and the development of 
motor vehicles, the film industry, etc. 

These exhibits made a graphic pic- 
ture of the things which industry has 
conquered. Four hundred years ago 
we were but the fringe of civilization. 
Today we can be credited with an 
incomparable record for results. The 
genius of industry has given us gifts 
almost beyond belief. The wonder- 
ful development of industry has en- 
abled the man of moderate means to- 
day to have and to consider as a mat- 
ter of course in every day use the con- 
veniences which years ago could only 
be had by the very wealthy and in 
many ways we all have conveniences 
which the wealthy man of the past 
never even dreamed of. These 
things have come about through the 
development of industry. 

There have been running a series 
of articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post by Garet Garrett entitled ‘The 
American Book of Wonder.” These 
articles depict the wonderful advance 
of industry and enter into a discus- 
sion of many of the problems of in- 
dustry. Can it be that the three 
elements of capital, management and 
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labor which have made possible this 
great advance and conquest of indus- 
try can not solve the problem of un- 
employment? Unemployment is a 
challenge to industry. Omit from the 
picture all sentiment, all sense of 
social responsibility, and put the thing 
upon a mere dollars-and-cents basis. 
When goods are produced they must 
be consumed. Industry is constantly 
seeking markets for its goods. Some 
concerns may be satisfied merely to 
make what they sell. Others are 
more aggressive and attempt to sell 
all they can make. 

Industry sometimes goes far afield 
to seek markets for what it has pro- 
duced. If there is, as has been 
stated, in this community 20,000 out 
of employment, that means 20,000 
who can not purchase and consume 
the normal amount of food, cloth- 
ing, furniture, etc., which the normal 
family requires. 

I will quote from Garet Garrett in 
his articles ““The American Book of 
Wonder.” He says, “From a study 
of pay rolls today for industries em- 
ploying 11,000,000 wage-earners the 
Department of Labor concludes that 
instability of employment, seasonal 
idleness, turn over, drifting and such 
causes, all more or less removable, en- 
tail an annual waste representing the 
labor of 1,750,000 men.” 

An estimate made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, which made a 
study of about 12,000 working men’s 
families for the purpose of determin- 
ing the cost of living per year, gave 
the annual purchases of an individual 
for food, clothing, furniture, rent, 
feul and light and a few miscellane- 
ous commodities at $228. If there 
are 20,000 people out of empfoyment 
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in this community that would mean a 
loss in purchasing power of four and 
a half million doJlars. If we multiply 
this $228 by 1,750,000 people it 
means the tremendous sum of 
$399,000,000. That is a market 
worth going after. That market lies 
right at our doors. It is not neces- 
sary to go into foreign countries to 
seek it. 

To quote Garet Garrett again, 
he says: “Hitherto a condition of 
fluctuating employment has _ been 
taken to be inevitable. At least, no 
one was to blame for it.” 

“Now occurs the thought that con- 
tinuity of employment is one of the 
great responsibilities of business. 


Why take such pains to increase the 
productivity of labor while it is em- 
ployed, thereby saving it, and then let 


it run to waste wholesale in unem- 
ployment? There is the average an- 
nual productivity of labor as a whole 
to be considered; and that, of course, 
is reduced by unemployment, with 
exactly the same effect upon the buy- 
ing power of society as if its produc- 
tivity had been limited in any other 
way. Progress in wealth is retarded; 
anything that checks the continuous 
flow of wealth last and first is bad 
for business. People can not con- 
sume unless they also produce. The 
idleness of 1,750,000 men for want 
of stable employment is a load upon 
society and a liability to business. 
The only excuse for it is that the idea 
of efficiency has not yet extended to 
the ultimate problem of business, 
which is to solve the terms of its uni- 
versal relation to life.” 
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He goes on to say: “There are 
many signs that it will do this, not so 
much because it proposes to do it as 
because it is bound to do it, from an 
impulse taking strength in its own 
nature.” 

He seems to have a vision that 
business and industry are beginning 
to have a greater sense of social re- 
sponsibility. 

The load of unemployment is one 
that is reflected in the lives of all of 
us, directly or indirectly. It is a 
burden; it is a waste which must be 
borne and paid for by all. 

I believe that industry is accepting 
the challenge of unemployment. I 
believe that industry which has ac- 
complished so much can accomplish 
more. It is not an easy thing to work 
out, but industry does not pause be- 
cause things are difficult. Industry 
conquers. There is no doubt still a 
long road to be trodden before this 
problem will be solved. American 
industry is best fitted to work a solu- 
tion on account of the experience it 
has gained in its conquest of the im- 
possible. 

When I speak of industry I do not 
refer only to the employer. This is a 
problem which must be worked out 
by capital or owner, management, 
labor, and the general public. It is a 
problem which can not be solved by 
temporary expedients. Temporary 
relief is alright as far as it goes. It 
bears the same relation to the real 
solution as first aid bears to the 
measures for the prevention of dis- 
ease. 





THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN Ex-CoL- 
oRED Man, by James Weldon Johnson. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 211 pp. 
$3.00. Reviewed by Rupert Vance, 
University of North Carolina. 


HE book is at once prophecy and retro- 

spect, social history and social fiction. 
Published in 1912 by a firm now out of 
existence, long out of print, it furnishes the 
first authentic note of the New Negro. Fit 
to rank with Washington’s Up from Slav- 
ery, Du Bois’ Souls of Black Folks, and 
Odum’s forthcoming Got a Rainbow Round 
My Shoulder, it adds to the swelling 
documentation of a new culture. 

The Autobiography appeared anony- 


mously while the author was United States 


consul in one of the fringing states of the 
American Mediterranean and was taken by 
many to be the life history of a colored man 
who had “passed.” Now that Mr. Johnson 
has announced himself these many years, 
we know, of course, that his is a spiritual 
rather than a factual autobiography. In it, 
however, are found the hints of Books of 
Spirituals, Books of American Negro Poe- 
try, and of God’s Trombones, to come. We 
should like to see these hints expanded. 
The spirit may be truer than the facts, but 
we can think of no one in American litera- 
ary and artistic life whose story would be 
more worth writing or reading. 

As Mr. Van Vechten well says in his 
interesting preface, the astonishing thing 
about the book is its prophecy. Substitute 
Harlem for Washington, cabaret for club, 
jazz for rag time, the Charleston for the 
cake walk and the picture is today. To 
Mr. Johnson’scredit the objectivity of his 
descriptions is both an accomplishment and 
a prophecy. “Jim Crow cars, crap shoot- 
ing, and the cake walk are inimitably de- 
scribed. Color snobbery within the race 
is freely spoken of, together with the eco- 


nomic pressure from without which creates 
this false condition. There is a fine passage 
devoted to the celebration of the Negro 
Spirituals and there is an excellent account 
of a Southern camp-meeting, together with 
a transcript of a typical oldtime Negro ser- 
mon. There is even a lynching.” It is ob- 
vious, trite, but noteworthy even at this 
writing, that the really productive groups 
of Southern writers, Green, Adams, Odum, 
Johnson, Peterkin, and Heyward, are at- 
tempting to give the same untrammeled and 
frank treatment of Negro themes. 

When the author approaches the vexing 
social aspects, one is amazed at the sym- 
pathy and tolerance of his outlook. Con- 
scious of injustice and exploitation, he yet 
expresses an understanding of the Southern 
white man that will do much to gain his 
views a hearing. To him the gravest fac- 
tor in the Southern situation is the rift that 
grows between the white and Negro groups 
as the Negro rises in the economic and so- 
cial scale. Thus there is social contact and 
interaction between the white family and 
its cook, but when the cook’s daughter is 
educated and marries a professional man no 
contacts are made. Too often white and 
Negro leaders in the same community do 
not even know each other. 

It is conceivable that a psychologist 
would likely see in the writer’s white mar- 
riage, his leisure class ideal of an European 
tour, and in his escape from his race aspects 
of phantasy and the well-known flight from 
reality. In this the book does its author 
an injustice. His life has not been an escape 
from reality. If he were writing today he 
would find it neither necessary nor desir- 
able to desert his social group. Mr. John- 
son’s significance in public life lies in just 
that fact—that he has sought to face rather 
than escape the limitations imposed by racial 
attitudes. Therefore, we await with new 
interest the real autobiography. 
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MicRATION AND Business Cycuzs, by 
Harry Jerome. N. Y. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1926. 256 
pp. Price, $3.50. Reviewed by Eugene 
Staley, University of Chicago. 


HIS book, as explained in a foreword 
Toy Wesley C. Mitchell, forms part of 
two series of studies. One series, planned 
by the National Research Council’s Com- 
mittee on Scientific Problems of Human 
Migration, deals with the character, causes, 
and effects of mass movements of men. 
The second series, planned by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, deals with 
the character, causes, and effects of busi- 
ness cycles. Migration and Business Cycles 
is intended to contribute to both of these 
lines of investigation. 

Dr. Jerome has analyzed the statistics of 
immigration into the United States and 
emigration from the United States since 
1820, comparing fluctuations in migration 
with the ups and downs of business activity 
and employment. His object has been to 


answer two questions: (1) To what extent 
are fluctuations in migration due to fluctua- 


tions in employment? (2) To what extent, 
in turn, do fluctuations in migration tend 
to counteract, and to what extent do they 
tend to aggravate fluctuations in employ- 
ment and unemployment? 

He demonstrates quite conclusively that 
there has been a close relation between the 
ups and downs of business and employment 
conditions in the United States and the 
number of people entering and leaving the 
country. Periods of prosperity with em- 
ployment conditions good have brought an 
increased number of immigrants; periods 
of depression with many workers unem- 
ployed have been accompanied by a de- 
crease in immigration and an increase in 
emigration. The correspondence between 
employment conditions and migration 
movements is closer in the case of men than 
of women; and the same is true of laboring 
classes among the immigrants and emi- 
grants as over against the professional 
classes and other groups. ‘This tends to 
show that the connection between employ- 
ment conditions and migration is not a 
mere coincidence, for those very groups 
most directly affected by fluctuations in 
employment are most sensitive to industrial 
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conditions in their movements. 

Frequently the turns in the migratory 
movement lag behind the corresponding 
changes in employment; that is, it seems to 
take some time for the full effect of a 
change in employment to make itself felt 
upon immigration and emigration. ‘The 
usual length of this time appears to be from 
one to five months, though it varies con- 
siderably. 

After studying statistics of employment 
and emigration from European countries, 
Dr. Jerome concludes that the “pull” of 
prosperity in the United States is more im- 
portant than the “push” of unfavorable 
conditions abroad in sending immigrants. 
to us. 

As to the second question mentioned 
above, it appears from the investigation 
that migration is probably not a primary 
cause of cyclical fluctuations in employ- 
ment. In the United States, however, it 
has quite often contributed to the evils of 
unemployment, since the inflow of foreign 
laborers in a depression period has often 
more than balanced the outflow. Further- 
more, the author suggests that the very fact 
of a known source of additional labor avail- 
able through increased immigration in 
boom periods probably has lessened the 
pressure for regularization of industry. 

An important fact is brought out by the 
study of seasonal variations in employment 
conditions and immigration (Ch. IX). 
Immigrants ordinarily come in great num- 
bers in the spring of the year, just in time 
to meet the summer increase in jobs, par- 
ticularly outdoor jobs of common laborers. 
But the quota law of 1921 permitted up 
to 20 per cent of the annual quota to 
enter in any one month, starving in July. 
This caused most of the immigrants to 
enter just prior to the mid-winter slump 
in employment, thus making the winter un- 
employment evils that much worse. The 
revision of the quota act in 1924 changed 
this provision to 10 per cent of the annual 
quota in any one month, which spread the 
inflow over a longer period of time. But 
it still begins in July, and as many or more 
immigrants are admitted in November and 
December when employment is declining as 
in April and May when the demand for 
labor is increasing (p. 237). This might 
be remedied. 
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THe Mexican Question, by William 
English Walling. Robins Press, New 
York. 1927. 205 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Reviewed by Eleanor Howarth. 


“PIOHE Mexican Question,” by William 

English Walling, should appeal to stu- 
dents of economics and labor problems as 
well as to students of political science and 
international law, as it very clearly out- 
lines the labor situation in Mexico, its or- 
ganization and administration, and also 
shows American-Mexican relations. 

According to Mr. Walling, the situation 
is not as hopeless as the American Press 
would lead us to believe. Obregon and 
Calles have already done constructive work 
and are headed in the right direction. Mex- 
ico is rich in natural resources and foreign 
capital has recognized this fact. Indus- 
tries are thriving despite great odds. The 
national budget was balanced during the 
first six months of the Calles administra- 
tion and brilliant achievements have been 
made in the health department and in 
schools. The program for economic and 
social reform is well under way. 

It has been difficult for Mexico to estab- 
lish a democratic government because of 
the backward condition of the people. It 
is a study of this problem (as given in part 
one of Mr. Walling’s book) which would 
interest the political science student. With 
stability and continuity of government and 
the confidence of America and other na- 
tions, Mexico will solve her own problems. 

Socially and economically, Mexico is 
just struggling to break away from the an- 
cient Feudal system and it is not surprising 
that critics term their program “Red.” 

By means of agricultural cooperation and 
labor laws Calles aims to uplift the masses. 
Grants of land, credit from the National 
Agricultural Bank, and education have 
benefited the peasants. Article 123 of the 
1917 Constitution provides protection for 
the workers. (A careful study of the pro- 
visions of this article would be interesting 
and valuable to the student of Labor Prob- 
lems.) Although this article contains 
features that are in advance of some of the 
labor laws of the United States, only a few 
clauses are radical. The government has 
been cautious and constructive in forming 
administrative regulations. Strikes were 
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numerous at first, but the decisions of the 
Boards of Arbitration began to take their 
place, and this has been succeeded by collec- 
tive contracts between employers and labor 
organizations. 

The majority of industrial workers in 
Mexico have organized. The CROM 
(Confereracion Regional Obrera Mexi- 
cana), which was definitely organized in 
June, 1919, is the leading federation of 
labor unions. In the organization of the 
CROM the Russian influence is slight; 
rather it has progressed in the direction of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
receives moral support from that organiza- 
tion through the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor. The CROM supports the gov- 
ernment but does not run it and does not 
seek further political control. The Partido 
Laborista (Labor Party), created by the 
CROM in order to free it from politics, 
was formed solely as an instrument to sup- 
port the present government and the Con- 
stitution of 1917. Undoubtedly Mexican 
Labor is socialistic but not actively so at 
present. 

The strained relations between Mexico 
and the United States are not due to the 
labor problem, but arise from the conflict 
between America’s claim to the right to 
protect the property of her citizens in a for- 
eign country, and Mexico’s claim to the 
right of her courts in deciding what is not 
confiscation of property and retroactive 
legislation. Calles accepts private property 
as vital and essential, but he frankly states 
that he subordinates it to the general wel- 
fare and he can not understand the Ameri- 
can policy of protecting property and per- 
sonal rights. Mexico is willing to arbitrate 
but the United States is not, because, ac- 
cording to all International Law, the case 
would be hopeless. 

The United States has the power of 
lifting the embargo on ammunitions to be 
shipped into Mexico, thus making possible 
a revolution in the country and offering 
an excuse for armed intervention on behalf 
of American property. Financial interests 
in the United States are pressing the gov- 
ernment for action. They are unreason- 
able in expecting the same privileges and 
protection in Mexico (an industrially back- 
ward country) as they enjoy in the United 
States. 
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According to official statements, the 
United States is ready to take any measures 
necessary to protect American property, 
wherever it is located. Walling denounces 
this policy, pointing out that the “Coolidge 
doctrines” are in contradiction to the tra- 
ditional policy of the United States, and 
that they are the “expression of the latest 
program of American Big Business . . 
to advance ‘the property interests’ of 
private capital abroad.” Such a policy of 
“Economic Imperialism” is deplorable and 
not worthy of America. 

Mr. Walling concludes that “The only 
peaceable solution of the Mexican question 
is arbitration under international law.” 


A History oF SocitaList THOuGHT, by 
Harry W. Laidler. Thomas W. Crow- 
ell Company, New York. Price $3.50. 
Reviewed by W. J. Ghent. 


R. LAIDLER has shown industry and 
skill in compressing into this book, 
even though it is a thick volume of 713 
pages, so much information about Social- 
ist exponents and the development of So- 
cialist ideas. The first three parts, com- 


prising 437 pages, carry the exposition to 
the Bolshevik coup d’etat of November, 
1917. This section, which in many re- 
spects is in marked contrast to the final one, 
is, in the main, to be highly commended. 
If it fails to reveal exhaustive research and 
original interpretation, it at least displays, 
in its summary of the essential data of the 
subject, a notable degree of competence. 
There are, unfortunately, occasional 
omissions, Of the six leading forerunners 
of modern English Socialism so brilliantly 
treated by Foxwell in his introduction to 
Menger’s “The Right to the Whole Pro- 
duce of Labor,” only two—William God- 
win and Charles Hall—are seriously con- 
sidered, while John Gray receives only a 
casual allusion, and William Thompson, 
Thomas Hodgskin and J. F. Bray are not 
even mentioned. There is also an occa- 
sional lapse into an anachronism, as when 
St. Augustine (A. D. 354-430) is said to 
have been greatly influenced in his con- 
cepts “by the political theories and prac- 
tises of the Middle Ages.” There are 
also a few disfiguring errors, such as the 
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transformation of Stewart Headlam into 
“Headham” and Charles Sotheran into 
Southeran, and the misquotation of well- 
known lines of, revolutionary poetry. 
Though regrettable, these blemishes do not, 
however, greatly detract from the sustained 
excellence of this part of the work as a 
readable and dependable summary of the 
evolution of Socialist thought. 

It is in Part IV that the author con- 
spicuously reveals the havoc wrought in 
Socialist circles by the monstrous reaction 
known as Bolshevism. There is small evi- 
dence that he comprehends the effect of 
this movement either on the general social 
movement throughout the world or on the 
tactics of the particular school to which 
he belongs. He indulges in some delicate 
wrist-slapping of the naughty Bolsheviks 
for being a shade too rough in their play, 
but of indignation or resentment prompted 
by their tyranny and cruelty he displays no 
trace. He is, on the contrary, distinctly 
favorable to the régime, and he represents 
his fellow-partisans as being of a like mind. 
“The Socialists,” he says (page 548), . . . 
“are particularly interested in seeing that the 
Russian peoples be permitted to work out 
their own experiment under the most fa- 
vorable conditions.” ‘That the mass of the 
Russian people have nothing whatever to 
do with the experiment now being worked 
out upon them, and that the conditions of 
the process are anything but the “most fa- 
vorable,” are facts that the author blithely 
ignores. 

On page 546 the author tells us that “So- 
cialists and Communists envisage, in gen- 
eral, the same type of Socialist society.” 
If this be true, a fact of major importance 
to his history of Socialist thought has been 
dismissed with a mere statement. If the 
Socialist concept of the future society is 
now akin to that of the Bolshevik Com- 
munists, a great transformation has taken 
place within little more than a decade. It 
is, Moreover, a transformation that rightly 
demands, in such a work, many pages of 
explanation. Nobody ‘acquainted with So- 
cialist propaganda in the pre-war years— 
and it is especially of propaganda in the 
United States that we speak—can have for- 
gotten the immense gulf that divided the 
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two schools of thought. One may fairly 
say that half the time and labor of Social- 
ist propagandists was given to the task of 
rebuking the general public for its prone- 
ness to confuse Socialism with Communism. 
None were more emphatic than the So- 
cialist exponents in associating Commun- 
ism with the common ownership of all 
property, the forced regimentation of labor 
and equal recompense. Socialism, on the 
contrary, was a societal scheme which 
sharply differentiated social from personal 
property; which looked to a fraternity of 
free workers, with a wide field for the 
play of intiative, and which acknowledged 
both the necessity and the justice of un- 
equal recompense. Not only was this the 
prevalent concept among representative So- 
cialists in the pre-war days, but the ten- 
dencies toward the end of the period were 
to make even greater the contrast between 
the two concepts of society. If anyone 
doubts this fact, let him read, for the re- 
freshment of his memory, the second edi- 
tion of John Spargo’s “Socialism,” doubt- 
less the most popular exposition of the sub- 


ject at that time. 

If, therefore, in the last decade, So- 
cialism has taken on a kinship to Commun- 
ism, we have an outstanding fact which the 
author has taken no pains to elucidate. It 
seems probable, however, that the author 


is mistaken. From what one may guess by 
an examination of present Socialist propa- 
ganda there has been no definable change 
among Socialists in their general concept of 
the future society. The actual change is 
a vastly different one. It is a change in 
their concepts of tactics and methods. In 
fact, it is a series of changes, without con- 
sistency and guided by no principle. The 
easy conquest of political power by the 
Bolshevik clique influenced Socialists all 
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over the world—and nowhere more radi- 
cally than in the United States—to a be- 
lief in terrorism as an appropriate and effec- 
tive means of bringing in the ideal society. 
All the fine words about peaceful trans- 
formation, brotherhood, justice and human- 
ity, that had formed so large a part of the 
Socialist vocabulary, were instantly for- 
gotten. There came an upsurge of the be- 
lief that any means are justifiable that 
bring a desired end. In the years immedi- 
ately following the Bolshevik coup d'etat, 
many American Socialist expounders out- 
did even the Bolsheviks themselves in their 
justification of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the secret tribunal and the firing 
squad. There is no sufficient reason for 
supposing that they would not now be re- 
peating the same arguments had not circum- 
stances forced them to change their atti- 
tude. Nothing that they could, say, how- 
ever violent or antisocial, could satisfy the 
extreme Communists, who turned upon 
them with determined efforts to break up 
their organization. The consequence was a 
sharp decline of faith among Socialists in 
the virtues of Bolshevik methods, and since 
then there has been an observable return 
toward the attitude of earlier days. Who 
can say, however, that had the Commun- 
ists met them even half way, they would 
not still be repeating the praise of terror- 
ism that marked their utterances in 1918 
and 1919? 

As a treatment of this period of Socialist 
thought and tactics, Part IV is hopelessly 
defective. It reveals no comprehension of 
what has actually happened. Whether the 
author is too much of a partisan to be en- 
tirely candid, or is unreflective, or merely 
uninformed as to events and their mental 
reflexes, may be safely left to the judgment 
of the intelligent reader. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading—Earl White: 


The trade-union movement here has taken 
on new courage as the result of the sensational 
victory at our municipal elections in November 
of a group of trade-union candidates. New 
efforts to establish better organization are being 
undertaken by several local unions. Almost 
every sizable union in town is sending a delegate 
to the Conference in Philadelphia on January 
28-29 on “Organizing the Unorganized” in order 
that they may learn how to go about the job 
ahead of them more effectively. As a direct 


consequence of the electoral victory here the 


number of affiliations in our Federated Trades 
Council has increased and as a result we hope 
to be able to give greater impetus to many of 
the projects we have in mind for the better- 
ment of the whole movement. At our January 
meeting of the Central body J. Henry Stump, 
our newly elected Mayor, for twelve years 
president of the Central body and a veteran 
member of the cigar-makers’ union, resigned his 
chairmanship. A unanimous plea was made to 
him to stay at the helm, but the Mayor insisted 
that it was high time younger men were de- 
veloped as leaders in the local labor movement 
and he stepped down as president. George 
M. Rhodes, of the typographical union, only 
twenty-nine years old, was elected in Stump’s 
place, probably the youngest man to ever hold 
a similar position in this town, Mayor Stump 
made a strong plea for the adoption of a real 
educational program this winter in the local 
unions and volunteered his services as an in- 
structor whenever his official duties permitted. 
The Mayor insists that he feels just as much a 
part of the trade union movement in Reading as 
he ever did and has stated publicly that what 
Reading needs, more than anything else in 
the world right now, is better organization of 
the working class and a higher average wage 
level which would make business better and 
enable municipal reforms to be enacted. Our 


educational programs call for the launching of 
small study groups in each local and in ad- 
dition for every union to devote a certain time 
in each regular business meeting, or to set aside 
certain meetings in a month, to a discussion of 
why and how to organize. Through the edu- 
cational committee of the Federated Trades 
speakers will be provided to lead these dis- 
cussions, The Allied Printing Trades here have 
made some progress with a recently established 
drive for a greater use of the label and to 
unionize several small shops. It is hoped that 
this move may lead to appointment of a full- 
time business agent. The Building Trades 
Council has been re-organized and is seeking 
to raise funds for a general business agent. So 
far the plumbers’ business agent, Jesse George, 
has carried all this burden alone. Under the 
new city administration it is expected that 
fair contractors will get the consideration that 
they merit and that a number of jobs may be 
handled by firms using union labor. Recently 
two prominent city merchants have spent several 
thousand dollars more each on buildings they 
are erecting and have employed only union 
workers. The survey made by the Federated 
Trades last winter showing that the low wages 
paid in Reading keep business from here, had a 
great deal to do in convincing these hard- 
headed business men of the value of trade 
unionism to an industrial community. There 
are prospects that local unions of structural iron 
workers and elevator constructors may be es- 
tablished here shortly. The carpenters are slowly 
recovering from the effects of the strike they 
lost last Spring. The painters are energetically 
working to strengthen their ranks. The elec- 
trical workers here expect at last to be able to 
have passed a city ordinance which will re- 
quire all journeymen electricians to be licensed 
just as plumbers are licensed under the terms of 
a state law. The fire chiefs here admit that 
too much loss has occurred here through de- 
fective wiring and the unionized electricians 
are confident that organized workers are not 
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‘loday more 
all other insulators 


Building figures for 1928 show 
remarkable demand for Celotex. 
Use of this structural insulation 


is steadily increasing 


Ta ERE are good reasons 


why home owners, architects, 
builders, lathers and plasterers 
all prefer Celotex; they know 
that Celotex offers greater ad- 
vantages than any other insu- 
lator. For Celotex gives 
structural strength as well as 
insulating value—makes 
houses stronger as well as 
more comfortable and _ less 
costly to heat. 

Builders endorse Celotex 
because it is easy to use and 
builds better homes. The 
broad Celotex boards (4’ wide, 
8’ to 12’ long, 7/16” thick) are 
applied much easier than 
wood lumber. As Celotex 


weighs only 60 pounds per 
100 square feet, it is easy to 
handle. There are no short 
pieces or odd sizes of Celotex 
—every board is usable and 
uniform; free from cracks, 
knotholes or stains. 

As sheathing, Celotex 
Standard Building Board re- 
replaces wood lumber. Un- 
der plaster, Celotex Lath 
makes stronger insulated 
walls. There are many other 
uses for Celotex in the home, 
in industry and in large con- 
struction projects. 
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Celotex is used than 
combined! 


All lumber dealers can sup- 
ply Celotex. It will pay you 
to use this effective, popular 
and profitable material in 
your present home as well as 
your new one. Send forthe 
Celotex Building Book, 
“Year ’Round Comfort and 


Cus attractive sign, 
featured in Celotex ad- 
vertising, directs the 
public to builders who 
use Celotex. 


Fuel Saving for Every 
Home.”’ 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills : New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the world 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Company, Léd., 
Montr 
All reliable lumber dealers can supply Celotex 
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responsible for such shoddy jobs. It is be- 
lieved that anything that will force electricians 
to be more efficient will also help the work of 
organization. The American Federation of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers is still seeking 
to have a radio broadcasting station established 
here, which will also be the mouthpiece of the 
trade unions as a group, and expects to bring 
the matter to a head shortly. We have no com- 
pany unions of any importance in Reading, but 
we have a big non-A. F. of L. organization in 
our local railway shops. Our City Central 
body could certainly be made one of the most 
useful organizations of its kind in the country 
if it were possible to have this body of workers 
in the official movement. This organization 
has voluntarily given much aid and assistance 
in our drive for the miners and has shown 
a sympathetic attitude in labor disputes here 
in recent years. The American Federation of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, with the 


Federated Trades is arranging a big boxing ex- 
hibition as a benefit for the miners’ relief fund. 
The Federated Trades Committee has shipped, 
to date, over two tons of clothing to the miners. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage. 

One of the oustanding features of the Denver 
labor movement is our women’s auxiliary move- 
ment. The auxiliaries have formed a joint 
council patterned after our Trades Assembly. 
Three delegates from some twenty-odd aux- 
iliaries meet once each month and discuss 
problems of interest to the labor movement. 
This Joint Council is giving active aid to our 
movement to organize school teachers. They 
are aiding in union label agitation, and are as- 
sisting the State Federation of Labor with its 
legislative program. The Council is also active 
in its support of our official organ, the Colorado 
Labor Advocate. At the annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the Colorado Labor Advocate 
the board of directors of the publication recom- 
mended that a dividend of 6 per cent be paid to 
all stockholding unions, and the recommendation 
was adopted. Forty labor unions in Colorado 
will receive dividends. The Colorado Labor 
Advocate is in its sixth year, and has a circula- 
tion of fifteen thousand. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Colorado Labor Advocate re- 
ported to the stockholders that a sinking fund 
had been created for the purpose of financing 
a printing plant. The Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Labor has initiated four amendments to 
the Colorado Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
These amendments provide for an increase of 
the weekly rates of compensation from $12.00 to 
$16.00 per week, more liberal medical aid and 
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hospitalization and a new method of compiling 
week rates, or, in other words, a new wage his- 
tory plan. Twenty-five thousand signatures 
are required to initiate the measure. This 
initiated measure will be voted on at the gen- 
eral election, November 6, 1928. Captain Percy 
Tetlow, representative of the United Mine 
Workers of America, is in Colorado in the in- 
terest of his organization. He has been making 
a special investigation of the coal strike situa- 
tion. The I. W. W. control of the strike is 
gradually slipping, and the miners more than 
ever realize that their only hope is the United 
Mine Workers of America. The Colorado State 
Federation of Labor has been rendering every 
assistance to the legitimate mine workers’ move- 
ment. The Colorado Industrial Commission is 
making an investigation of the strike, and we 
expect that their decision will be handed down 
soon. The coal operators have been selling 
coal at an inflated price since the strike began, 
and the consumer has been paying from two to 
three dollars more a ton for coal than the usual 
price. The wage of the coal miner is still be- 
low the standard rate paid in Wyoming. The 
United Mine Workers are watching the situa- 
tion with keen interest and will eventually 
reorganize the miners. Mrs. Florence Curtis 
Hanson, Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Teachers’ has been in Colorado 
in the interest of her union, and was successful 
in organizing a good union of teachers in 
Denver. The Truck Drivers Union No. 678 
succeeded in organizing The Swift Transfer 
Company. Tailors’ Union $3 has organized the 
Tailors employed by the M. D. Barnett Clothing 
Company. The Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
$290 has established an eight-hour day for 
their members employed by the Beck Shoe Com- 
pany. The Union Label League has designated 
the month of February as “Buy a Union-Made 
Collar Month.” Each member of organized 
labor in Denver has been requested to buy at 
least one union-made collar during February. 
The Trade Union Promtional League is con- 
ducting a splendid series of meetings through- 
out Denver in the interest of the union label, 
house card and button. We are going to put 
forth a special effort to reorganize the retail 
clerks of Denver. Special organization efforts 
are being put forth in several parts of the 
State among several crafts. Culinary workers 
have been organized at Alamoosa. 


ALABAMA 
Mobile—Chas. H. Franck: 


The local carpenters, garment workers and 
street railway employees’ unions pay sick bene- 
fits. 
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Your vacuum 
cleaner can 
clean every 
rug in the 
house fora 
cent or two. 


Isn't it worth a 
2 cent stamp ? 


OUR BABY! How care- 
fully his precious health must 
be guarded ! 

As an aid in this vital task, the 
vacuum cleaner keeps the rugs on 
which he plays free from dust and 
dirt. Slight, indeed, its operating 
cost in the face of the important 
work it performs. 

To make housework easier, 
pleasanter, safer, this is the service 
which electrical appliances—and 
back of them your power and light 
company—render at your beck 
and call. 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


: Western Electric - 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building, Lexinaton Ave. and 43rd St., New York City Va 
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ARKANSAS 


Paragould—J. P. Hampton: 

We have had several joint meetings for the 
purpose of discussing means for better times and 
higher wages. Efforts are being made to organ- 
ize the firefighters and auto mechanics. 


CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thomson: 

The London Trades and Labor Council had 
a most successful year. There were many 
committee meetings and on various occasions the 
committee appeared before the City Council 
with a view to seeing that the city’s Fair Con- 
tract Clause was maintained; that the one day 
rest in seven as provided for by law, for fire- 
fighters was enforced; that the new City Hall 
be erected under union conditions; that support 
was given to the union label and the old-age 
pension bills and efforts are being made to 
amend the present Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


Valleyfield—Phillippe Leduc: 

The painters are carrying on an organiza- 
tion campaign. The carpenters are planning to 
pay sick benefits. Employment is not steady 
except at the cotton mills. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs—Elmer L. Perrin: 

The Labor College is about the only organiza- 
tion of notable value for discussion groups. 
Sheet metal workers have started education 
classes. The carpenters have been particularly 
active with some very encouraging results. 
Theatrical employees have made progress 
toward the five-day week. 


CONNECTICUT , 


Norwich—Wm. H. Donahue: 

The painters have opened their ‘:harter for 
thirty days in an effort to organize. “(he plumb- 
ers have just received twenty nexy members 
through an open charter. Cigarma:ers, labor- 
ers, electricians, carpenters and ‘-bricklayers 
carry life insurance for their memti{rs. Build- 
ing trades workers are 100 per cenis organized. 
Cigarmakers, stage hands, motion-pixcure opera- 
tors, barbers, musicians and metal jlishers are 
practically 100 per cent organized., The car- 
penters secured the five-day week : i 1927. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg.—vV. S. Herring: 4 

The semi-annual conference of tie Building 
Trades Department was held here, and there 
was in attendance several internat}»nal presi- 
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dents who spoke good words of adyice and en- 
couragement to the workers. Special meetings 
held and efforts being made to bring carpenters, 
plumbers and bricklayers into the local Build- 
ing Trades Council. Painters and carpenters 
pay sick benefits. The Rutland Bros. depart- 
ment store has a company union. The painters 
have just arranged for the five-day week. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago.—William Schoenberg: 

Auto mechanics’ local union No. 510 is dis- 
cussing trade problems and shop kinks in each 
meeting to improve the mechanical skill of their 
membership. A most encouraging campaign is 
being carried on by the above local in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., where in a very few weeks we 
have built up an organization of 100 me- 
chanics and are now displaying our shop card 
in twelve garages. The auto mechanics em- 
ployed by the city of Milwaukee are now 100 
per cent unionized and the city administration 
is recognizing our union and dealing with us. 
We are visiting the meetings of other local 
unions, requesting the membership to patronize 
none but union garages and the response is very 
gratifying. 

Freeport—Harry Wurtzel. 

The building trades are holding special meet- 
ings. A Building Trades Council, with six 
unions, has been organized. Only the rail- 
roads have company unions. 


Pana.—Charles H. Pierson. 

Our educational classes conducted through 
Miners Sub-District with classes in Pana for 
the past three years was discontinued by the 
last sub-district convention. Barbers and 
teamsters pay sick benefits. Pana is practically 
100 per cent organized. The eight-hour day 
prevails and wages are fair. 


INDIANA 

Muncie.—Ed. Kehrer. 

Our Central Labor Union has held only one 
meeting since last September and we had a 
good attendance and a general discussion along 
educational and organization lines. Vice-Presi- 
dent Kauffman of the metal polishers gave 
a very instructive address and a committee was 
appointed to arrange for monthly meetings or 
oftener, starting in February. Barbers and 
painters pay sick benefits. Musicians keep 
records of wages, hours and unemployment. 

New Albany.—Chas. F. Dudley. 

The factories here have not been very busy 
and many are out of work. Twenty molders 
lost their jobs through the burning of the Anchor 
Stove and Range Company. 





ORGANIZATION 


IOWA 


Des Mojnes—W. B. Hammil. 

The street carmen have organized a credit 
union. The Federated Shop Crafts on the 
C. & G. W. between Olweink and Des Moines 
met here January 15 and were presented with 
a wage increase amounting to 344 per cent. 
Informal discussion is had by both the Trades 
and Labor Assembly and the Building Trades 
Council on shop problems. The street carmen 
provide sick benefits and life insurance for their 
members. The street carmen and printers keep 
complete records of wages, hours and unem- 
ployment. 

Marshalltown.—A. E. Vauthrin. 

The painters had a state conference at Cedar 
Rapids. The Fisher Governer Company, the 
Dunham Company and the railroad shops have 
company unions. Carpenters and painters have 
the five-day week and the printers and plumbers 
have the forty-four hour week. 


Waterloo—H. L. Errickson. 

Efforts are being made to organize the hod 
carriers, building and common laborers. Printers 
and electricians pay sick benefits and life in- 
surance; molders provide life insurance for 
their members. [Illinois Central Railroad has a 
company union. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—Ed. E. Rock. 

Barbers provide sick benefits and life in- 
surance for their members. The Santa Fe Rail- 
road has a company union. Wages are fair 
and the eight-hour day prevails. 


Kansas City—W. B. Colgan. 


Through night schools, railroad and packing 
house employees are making efforts to improve 


knowledge of shop problems. An organization 
campaign is im progress by the carpenters and 
building tradesmen. Carpenters, machinists, 
painters and fire fighters pay sick benefits. 
The railroads and packing plants have com- 
pany unions. 


Topeka —G. W. Everett. 


President George Blakeley of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor has held some very interesting 
meetings outlining his organization campaign, 
and the building trades are 100 per cent behind 
him. Labor conditions are somewhat improved. 


KENTUCKY 


Central City—Otto W. Anderson. 


Miners, bricklayers, barbers, painters, paper 
hangers and carpenters are carrying on organ- 
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ization activities. The Illinois Central Rail- 
road has a company union. There is much 
unemployment here, due to the mining situation. 


Paducah—E. Custer Fritts. 

A |ocal union of hod carriers and common 
laborers was organized. The painters and 
carpenters are considering the launching of an 
organization campaign. 


LOUISIANA 

Monroe.—W. A. Adcock. 

Bakers and waiters have an organization 
campaign in progress. Electrical workers pro- 
vide sick benefits, old-age protection and life 
insurance for their members. Carpenters, 
painters and bricklayers carry life insurance 
for their members. The I. C. Railroad and the 
M. & P. Railroad have company unions for 
their employees. 


MAINE 

Portland.—J. B. Eaton. 

Carpenters discuss methods whereby they can 
better their trade conditions. Plumbers and 
steamfitters have the five-day week. Electricians, 
street carmen, carpenters and plumbers pro- 
vide sick benefits for their members; electricians 
and street carmen carry life insurance for their 
members. A Building Trades Council was 
formed on January 14 of this year. 


MARYLAND 

Cumberland.—lIrvin C. Hamilton. 

A general labor meeting of all organized 
labor in Allegheny County was held. Retail 
clerks and automobile mechanics are making 
efforts tc organize their crafts. Glass workers 
and carpenters pay sick benefits; electricians and 
glass workers provide life insurance for their 
members. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Brockton—John A. Brennan. 

We had a well attended meeting January 22 
with speakers on the workmen’s compensation 
act. 

Marlboro—John F. Tucker. 

The Building Trades Council have had 
several smoke talks and contemplate a banquet 
and entertainment soon. The carpenters have 
monthly meetings to discuss their shop problems. 
Carpenters, painters, plumbers and metal trades 
workers pay sick benefits and life insurance. 
We have no company unions. 


Salem—Charles L. Reed. 
The educational committee of the Central 


Labor Union conducts education meetings on 
Friday evenings, which are of particular in- 
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terest. The leather workers in Peabody are 
carrying on an organization campaign. Plumb- 
ers and textile workers pay sick benefits; 
bricklayers, old-age pensions and_ electrical 
workers life insurance. The Hygrade Lamp 
Company of Salem and the National Leather 
Company of Peabody are two outstanding ex- 
amples of company unions, the former employ- 
ing 600 workers and the latter, 2,000. 


MICHIGAN 


Marquette——R. J. Doran. 

Discussion on prison labor goods is being 
had by our central body. Machinists are carry- 
ing on an organization campaign. Carmen pay 
sick benefits and provide life insurance for 
their members. Carmen, carpenters, painters, 
masons and barbers keep records on wages, 
hours and unemployment. 


Pontiac.—Jack Gray. 

We had two addresses from State Labor and 
Industry on general labor and compensation. 
General organization campaigns are being 
carried on. Carpenters pay sick benefits. 
Electricians and plumbers and fitters provide 
life insurance for their members. The car- 
penters have made progress toward the five- 
day week. 

NEW JERSEY 

Plainfield—Harold J. McMahon: 

Business agent Scott of the Machinists and 
the writer have under way plans for discussion 
at the meetings of the Central Labor Union. 
Organization is especially needed among the 
mechanics, garment and textile workers and the 
butchers. No injunctions have been issued re- 
cently in this locality. Electrical workers and 
plumbers are carrying on educational work. 
Union membership has increased in the follow- 
ing crafts among printers, painters, drop forgers, 
building and common laborers and musicians. 


NEW YORK 

Syracuse.—Geo. J. Bowen: 

At a recent meeting of our central body, a 
professor from the Syracuse University gave a 
talk on Russia as it is teday and a doctor spoke 
on the necessity of establishing a county hospital. 
The machinists’ campaign to organize railroad- 
men has been very successful. Machinists pro- 
tect their members through life insurance. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 


At a recent meeting of the painters, the wage 
scale was increased from 75 to 85 cent an hour. 
Painters pay sick benefits. Only the Great 
Northern Railway has a company union. 
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OHIO 


Cincinnati—Jean E. Spielman. 


We had a mass meeting of the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council of Cincinnati and Vicinity 
on Sunday afternoon, January 8, at the Elks’ 
Temple. H. H. Wakefield, member of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 3, was the chairman. Ad- 
dresses were made by J. W. Hays, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Typographical 
Union; George L. Berry, president of the Inter- 
national Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union; John 
B. Haggerty, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, and the writer. 


East Liverpool—B. F. Gibbons: 

A Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Carpenters has been 
organized. The Patterson Foundry and Machine 
Company has a company union for its employees. 


Elyria—Chas. H. Kopp: 

Operative plasterers and building tradesmen 
are carrying on an organization campaign. 
Barbers and carpenters pay sick benefits. Elec- 
tricians, barbers, machinists, and carpenters pro- 
vide life insurance protection for their members. 
The Atlantic and Pacific Stores have company 
unions. 


Hamilton —Stanley Ogg: 

The molders, electricians, plumbers and 
barbers, metal polishers, painters and pattern 
makers pay sick benefits; the molders also have 
life insurance for their members. We have no 
company unions. 


OKLAHOMA 


Chickasha—A. W. Bennett: 

We have no particular organizing campaign 
on at present. The Rock Island Railroad has 
a company union. Building trades workers 
are 95 per cent organized. The eight-hour day 
prevails in all organized crafts. 


Oklahoma City—Victor S. Purdy: 

Our Trades Council is conducting classes in 
labor economics under Professor Paul L. Vogt. 
About 40 pupils have enrolled. The building 
trades are carrying on an organization cam- 
paign. The Oklahoma Railway Company, the 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company and the 
railroads have employees’ associations. 


Pawhuska—Wallace Stewart: 

Organization activities are being carried on 
by the hotel and restaurant employees, laundry 
workers and retail clerks. Painters and car- 
penters organized local unions at Horning. 
Union membership has increased slightly. 
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OREGON 


Eastside —R. T. Whitty: 

Times are very quiet. Have just succeeded 
in organizing the second laundry here, making 
laundry organization 100 per cent in this ter- 
ritory. None of our unions provide old-age 
pensions. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona—John F. Weller: 

The Federated Shop Crafts at their December 
31 meeting discussed the problems of the strik- 
ing shopmen on the Pennsylvania Railroad. An 
educational program has been suggested to our 
Women’s Label League for their consideration, 
the primary purpose of which is to increase the 
sale of union label goods. Carpenters and ho- 
tel and restaurant employees provide sick bene- 
fits for their members; the typographical union 
has old-age pension protection and the ma- 
chinists, hotel and restaurant employees and 
carmen carry life insurance for their members. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has a company 
union. 


Cannonsburg—J. E. Speicher: 
A committee has been organized to take care 
of the striking miners. 


Pottsville-—Jere Brennan: 

The Anthracite Boosters’ Association is hold- 
ing meetings to boost, buy and burn anthracite 
coal, The street-car employees are on strike 
here, the car company standing firm. We have 
no education classes. 


PORTO RICO 


San Juan—F. Paz Granela: 
I addressed the carpenters’ local union on 
the coal situation and the union approved the 


collecting of money to help the miners. New 
members are joining the carpenters’ union as 
a result of their organization campaign. An 
assembly was held in Humacao with repre- 
sentatives from fourteen towns. The best and 
most practicable way to conduct an organiza- 
tion campaign among the agricultural and indus- 
trial workers was discussed. It was agreed to hold 
fourteen Sunday meetings in each locality in order 
to organize local unions and have them affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor and its 
Internationals. At the conclusion of the four- 
teen meetings, the District Council, with the 
cooperation of all the labor leaders, shall hold 
monthly meetings in each town of the district 
to organize the agricultural workers on the 
sugar cane plantations who are earning 75 and 
60 cents for nine and ten hours of work. The 
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plumbers are conducting an intensive organiza- 
tion campaign and hold meetings every Sunday 
morning. A new local union of tailors was 
organized. The daily press is rendering a 
good service publishing all the news and in- 
formation as to the progress of our organiza- 
tion campaign. Efforts are being made to have 
the school teachers affiliate with the American 
Federation of Teachers. 


San Juan—Rafael L. Torres: 

At the next session of our legislature we hope 
to bring before it for consideration bills on home 
work, protection in the fields, factories and 
shops, farm and homestead laws, unemploy- 
ment and working conditions. A campaign 
to organize printers, bookbinders and pressmen 
is in progress under the direction of the writer. 
A tailors’ local union and a Federal local union 
have been organized. The White Star Bus 
Line has a company union. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson —W. L. Diffee: 

We are holding some meetings of a general 
nature to discuss the different phases of the 
labor movement. We are in the process of or- 
ganizing the boot and shoe workers, cafe wait- 
resses and laundry workers. Carpenters, paint- 
ers and electricians have life insurance. We 
have no company unions. Carpenters, plumbers, 
bricklayers, painters and plasterers have made 
progress toward the five-day week. Eight hours 
is the standard work day. 


Memphis.—G. C. Hopkins: 

No definite plans have been made by our cen- 
tral body, except the officers and committees are 
to use their best efforts to secure the cooperation 
of the business agents and members of the local 
units in advancing the cause of organized labor 
and to assist in every way to increase the mem- 
bership of all local unions. 

Organization is especially needed among 
hardwood workers, machinists, mercantile forces 
and factory workers of nearly every description. 
Auto mechanics and electrical workers have 
started educational activities for their members. 
A charter has been issued to 19 members of the 
building service employees. Union membership 
has increased in nearly all unions. 


TEXAS 


San Antonio—Sam Goodman: 

Discussions on trade unions and sanitation 
were conducted by our barbers’ local union and 
the speakers were a professor from our high 
school and several doctors. A joint meeting of 
the organization committee and the Women’s 
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Label League met February 7. All of our local 
unions give sick benefits protection; the street 
railwaymen pay life insurance. Only the rail- 
road shops have company unions. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—Con D. Silva: 

Have visited several local unions in the in- 
terest of the Trades and Labor Assembly. Bar- 
bers pay sick benefits. Railroad shop crafts 
and teachers have company unions. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—J. B. Norton: 

Machinists, pattern makers, boilermakers, 
barbers and carpenters pay sick benefits; ma- 
chinists, pattern makers, printers, painters and 
carpenters have old-age protection and the ma- 
chinists, pattern makers, boilermakers, painters 
and carpenters carry life insurance for their 
members. The Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company has a company union for 
its employees. The pattern makers have the 
forty-five hour week. 


WISCONSIN 


Ashland.—J. M. O'Brien: 


J. J. Handley, secretary of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, addressed our Trades and Labor 
Council on education. Various committees have 
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been appointed to start discussions on shop 
problems. Efforts are being made to organize 
the retail clerks. The Soo Railroad has a com- 
pany union. 


Lake Geneva.—Claude Downes: 

We have organized a labor college with 
thirty pupils enrolled. The college is affiliated 
with the Workers Education Bureau and classes 
meet every Thursday evening with Professor 
Dennison. Carpenters, painters, masons and 
building laborers have life insurance for their 
members. 


Ssheboygan.—C. J. Schirmeister: 

Henry Ohl of the State Federation of Labor 
will speak at our educational meeting on Janu- 
ary 19. Carpenters pay sick benefits and are 
starting a home for aged members. Bricklayers 
and printers have old-age benefits. 


Wisconsin Rapids—Raymond A. Richards: 


Our December 22nd meeting was devoted to 
the question of the miners’ relief. A committee 
was appointed to solicit funds and clothing and 
to date our efforts have been very successful. 
The printing pressmen’s local is conducting edu- 
cational classes for the discussion of shop prob- 
lems. 

Organization campaigns are always in prog- 
ress to increase labor’s ranks. 


THE SWALLOWS AT TWILIGHT 


GeEorGE SANDS JOHNSON 


The swallows are holding a jubilee, 
Darting and dipping in lambent glee, 
Circling through space in fitful flight; 
While the night bends over the passing day. 
The langorous echoes drift away, 
And the wandering moon grows bright. 


A soothing elixir of silence seems 
To hush the twilight in peaceful dreams, 
As by some invisible will! 
The flickering visions and shadows fade, 
In mellow mazes of light and shade, 
With a witchery quaint and still. 


Nature all silently muses and broods, 

Midst cloistered nooks and vicissitudes, 
Where dreams of the vanished repose; 

New joy of the spirit shall wake and rise, 

When shafts of the East pierce yawning skies, 
And shutters of morning inclose. 


The pageants of glory, so brief and grand, 
Weaving the soil with a mystic strand, 
Is the power and charm of life! 
That freshen the fancy with wistful zeal, 
While golden spindles of time unreel, 
Through the wavering ruts of strife. 


The magic transition of night and day, 
In muffled stillness is borne away, 
To nestle in slumber and rest; 
Through infinite portals fleet vigils glide 
And close soft curtains of eventide, 
While the swallows fly to their nest. 





